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Looxine OVER THE 
PRINTER'S SHOULDER 
WE SEE.... 


Since the convention we have 
fad repeated requests for the 
speech of William Trufant Fos- 
ter. All who missed Mr. Foster's 
important message can read his 
entire speech on pp. 165-73. 
We suggest that you show the 
article to other people in your 
community . . . it has a mes- 
sage for every sincere citizen in 
the country. 


ee 

@ What to do on the assembly 
program??? Such is the question 
in the mind of nearly eve 

school teacher. If you are trouble 

with that feature of your admin- 
istrative program we suggest that 
you not only read Mr. Nichols’ 
article on pages 178-182, _ but 
that you cut it out, for future 
reference. 


ee 
e@ A new page .. . or rather, 
pages! Feeling that many teach- 
ers, as well as parents are in- 
terested in the activities of the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, we have set aside 
two pages of P. T. A. news, for 
each issue of the JOURNAL for 
the balance of the school year. 
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Albert 
G. 


Schmedeman 






Our 
New 


Governor 


—Courtesy of the Wisconsin Employee 


Our governor elect, Albert G. Schmedeman, has the distinction of being 
the first candidate to be elected on the Democratic ticket since George W. 
Peck, prominent pioneer of Madison attained the position in 1892. 

Mr. Schmedeman has been a prominent figure in the Democratic party 
for many years, and his able management of the city government of Madison 
is a testimony of his ability to handle the important matters of state which 
will be decided during the next two years. 

All who-know Mr. Schmedeman enjoy the geniality of his nature; he is 
quiet, mild-mannered, sociable and possessed of a fine cultural background. 
He speaks German fluently and has a good knowledge of Norwegian. 

Those who know of Mr. Schmedeman’s heritage can well understand his 
political affiliations. His parents left Germany with Carl Schurz and his liberal 
friends, when they failed to instill the spirit of democracy in the fatherland. 

Mr. Schmedeman has played an important part in the field of diplomacy. 
In 1916 President Wilson appointed him Minister to Norway, which post he 
held for eight years. He returned in 1924, with a decoration of the Knights 
of St. Olaf, conferred by the king for his having obtained supplies for Nor- 
way during the war blockade. 


Few understand the importance of the next legislative session more 
than our governor elect, and all can rest assured that he will meet the prob- 
lems with his customary sincerity and honesty. 
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the fortunes of birth have bestowed upon us. In or 






er to appreciate universal educa- 


\X/" WHO were born in a land of free schools are ~ to forget the favors which 


tion we really should interview the man whose opportunities were limited. Perhaps an 


immigrant could give us the proper perspective. 


Let us ask a man who at the age of eighteen landed upon our soil with no school educa- 
tion. In his native land he learned only the Talmud and was unable to attend American schools. 


The lack of schooling has been his lifelong regret. Out of that experience, 


An Immigrant 
Speaks 


Solomon Levitan, State Treasurer, has accumulated some clear-cut convic- 
tions on education and the necessity for its public support. 


In addressing the National Association of State Auditors, Comptrollers, and Treasurers at 
Richmond, Virginia, November 16, Mr. Levitan said: 


“In the pioneering days of our country, the 
schools were limited to the very rudiments 
of education, but the education of the staunch 
first citizens of our Nation was not limited 
to book learning. They learned from first- 
hand experience the great principles of edu- 
cation, by putting to work their ideas in the 
hewing out of homes and in the establishing 
of government. They learned that the suc- 
cess and happiness of their communities de- 
pended upon the intelligent cooperation of 
their citizens. They knew that their ideal of 
a democratic form of government could be 
realized only by means of an educated citi- 
zenry, so they founded the system of com- 
pulsory education. To this foresight on the 
part of those early builders may be attrib- 
uted the rapid development of our country 
as a world power. 

“It is because of our compulsory educa- 
tion system that the United States has been 
able to assimilate so rapidly its millions of 
immigrants. Without it, our country would 
have been a nation of foreign speaking sec- 
tions, with the clash of old-world customs 
and strifes, continuing to carry on as sepa- 
rate nationalities, instead of becoming amal- 
gamated in one great nation of America. 
The transformation of the masses of chil- 
dren of the foreign born in this country from 
immigrants to little Americans is nothing 
short of miraculous, and that miracle is 
brought to pass by the schools. 

‘The past few years it has seemed as if in 
some sections of the country our public 
schools have been under siege. Take as an 
example, the City of Chicago, where the 
teachers have not been paid their regular sal- 
aries for over two years, and for the past 
months the Chicago banks have refused to 
cash the city warrants which the teachers 
have been forced to accept in lieu of real 
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money. Many of the teachers are actually 
hungry from lack of food, having no money 
with which to buy, and their clothes are 
shabby, but they stick by their posts like an 
army holding a fort. They realize the im- 
portance of keeping the children off the 
streets, and of their need of the orderly 
routine of school life, which trains them. in 
the fundamentals of good citizenship. 

“If an army of men held a besieged fort 
for two years, great would be the people’s 
praise of their patriotic service to the coun- 
try; no honor would be withheld from them. 
But of this army of teachers who have gone 
patiently on, giving their best service day 
after day, week after week, and month after 
month, not knowing when or how they will 
be paid, what do we hear? There is no beat- 
ing of drums or waving of flags for them. 
Their recompense has been the humiliation 
of having to make promises to their land- 
ladies that they will pay their room rent as 
soon as they have somé means of payment. 
School teachers are a self-respecting, inde- 
pendent body of workers, and it is no easy 
matter for them to have to borrow money 
from their friends or go hungry. Yet, they 
continue to give to their country the most 
priceless of gifts,—enlightenment to thou- 
sands and thousands of children, who but for 
their unparalleled patriotism, would be wast- 
ing their most impressionable years out of 
school. Had they bene out of school, who 
can estimate the cost it might have been to 
the country to have had them untrained and 
idle, many of them led into ways of crime? 
All honor to the practical idealism and deep 
seated patriotism of these teachers. 

“My plea to you at this convention is that 
you maintain the high standard of our public 
schools. When you cut public expenditures, 
don’t begin with the schools. Begin with the 
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unnecessary political bureaus, and with the 
construction of public buildings and high- 
ways, if necessary, but save the schools. 
Education is of far greater value than mate- 
rial construction, and if we let it go by de- 
fault, our country will be bankrupt indeed. 

“Without our public school system the un- 
precedented development in inventions af- 
fecting transportation, communication and 
labor-saving devices would have been impos- 
sible. It is to our schools that we must give 
the credit for the expansion in a world-con- 
sciousness which in the past quarter century 
has born fruit in constructive efforts toward 
world peace and a more universal concept of 
the brotherhood of nations.” 


In Reply To Our Critics 


November 22, 1932 
THE WISCONSIN TAXPAYERS’ ALLIANCE 
Mr. J. M. Conway, President 
910 Tenney Building 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: 

This is in acknowledgment of your recent 
letter in which you disapprove of the editorial 
in the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
October. 

Your inference that educators consider their 
domain sacred and immune to criticism is un- 
supported by the facts. Schoolmen have taken 
the lead in re-appraising school practices and 
there is no other group that so fearlessly evalu- 
ates its own profession. A pamphlet is en- 
closed for your examination. 

You dwell at length upon the small-size 
school and ask why educational authorities 
have not offered remedies. Your general con- 
tention is that educational forces insist upon 
the perpetuation of the status quo without re- 
gard for those who foot the bill. 

The Taxpayers’ Alliance has not been on the 
scene very long, hence, accusations of this sort 
are not surprising. If its interest in education 
had covered a period of years the necessary 
background would not be lacking. When you 
speak of “imperfections” in our school activi- 
ties please bear in mind you have uncovered 
nothing that is new to us. 

You apparently do not know that the State 
Department of Public Instruction has, for 
years, sought legislative assistance for closing 
small and inefficient schools. I happen to know 
that the State Superintendent’s office furnished 
your organization data used on page 29 of 
“Your Money and Your Taxes”. 

You apparently do not know that state school 
supervisors have assisted in closing of an ap- 
preciable number of small school units each 
year. 
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You apparently do not know that many 
school men have appeared regularly before leg- 
islative committees in behalf of remedial legis- 
lation. 

Nor, does it seem to have come to your atten- 
tion, that coincident with the slipping of pros- 
perity, school administrators have held confer- 
ence after conference on how to cut costs all 
along the line without irreparable injury to the 
welfare of our children. 

Charges of indifference on the part of school 
people simply won't stick. No one need tell 
them about tax delinquency and burdens. They 
live right out there with it. Reductions in 
school tax levies running into the millions have 
already been made. And, all in the face of in- 
creasing school loads. School authorities were 
busy cutting costs long before the appearance 
of the “Alliance”. They will, I believe, con- 
tinue to cooperate. 

Schools cannot, however, subscribe to a hys- 
teria of annihilation of educational opportunity 
a on by playing upon the distress and 

iscontent of our people. A sample of the ex- 
tremes to which some groups, with one pur- 
pose only, will go, is the recent publicized sug- 
gestion to cut costs by restricting library hours 
and eliminating night schools. So now, mil- 
lions driven to idleness, are to be deprived of 
their last and only chance. But, for relentless 
devastation, the recommendation to put parks 
and playgrounds on a fee basis can’t be beat. 

The present difficulty, you will agree, is that 
the property owner is the victim of an unjust 
tax system. May we suggest that some energy 
be directed toward the revision of that system 
so that those most able to pay do so. Let’s 
correct the imperfections of our schools and 
tax system at the same time. 

It was hardly necessary to admonish us that 
you would continue your campaign. By no 
means did we expect that so imposing a group 
would be hushed into silence by a modest 
teachers’ magazine. The JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION would not, if it could, interfere with your 
operations nor with the means so generously 
provided for the same. 

We reserve the right to analyze your pro- 
posals and shall not hesitate to expose them if 
they undermine the educational advantages of 
our boys and girls. You may count on our 
continued assistance in a sound program to 
help in this emergency, but we do not intend 
to be passive by-standers where destructive 
forces endanger the simple blessings that dis- 
tinguish American civilization. 

Yours truly, 
THE WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
By the Editor 
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e@ William Trufant Foster 


Due to the great number of requests for a 
copy of William Trufant Foster's speech, given 
at the recent convention of the W. T. A., we 
are pleased to present it in its entirety, in this 
issue of the JOURNAL. 





SEE by the paper, as Mr. Dooley used to 

say, that there is some difference of opinion 

in Milwaukee as to how the teachers’ sal- 
aries should be financed. The interesting thing 
to me about this local news is that it is typical 
of conditions elsewhere. The question, you ob- 
serve, is not whether the schools are worth 
while, not whether the teachers are worthy of 
their hire, not whether this community has the 
basic material wealth which will make’ possible 
the continuance of education, as usual, but it is 
a question of finance. ‘ 

I do not intend to enter into the particular 
personalities involved in this discussion. The 
point I do want to make is that nobody ques- 
tions the fact that the basic material wealth of 
Wisconsin and of the city of Milwaukee is all 
that it was four years ago in the height of our 
so-called prosperity. Nobody questions the fact 
that money is available, somewhere, for con- 
tinuing of education as usual. The only ques- 
tion is: how shall we manage the finances? It 
is, in other words, a monetary problem. 

Must we retrench? Will it be necessary, 
therefore, for the Milwaukee schools to reduce 
payrolls, to cut salary schedules, to put school 
children on part time, to throw out of work a 
lot of teachers? I hope not, but if it does 
come, the point I want to make is this, that it 
is a failure of somebody in the United States 
to manage the finances. 

When I was in Chicago, the day before yes- 
terday, I found in the Chicago library the no- 
tice ‘No newspapers have been bought for one 
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year.” Even I could buy a paper, but Chicago 
couldn’t. 

Everywhere I hear of retrenchment in edu- 
cation. In my own state in Massachusetts, I 
learned this week there were some thirty-four 
per cent of the well trained, recent graduates of 
our own colleges who were non-employed in 
teaching. Everywhere we hear that there must 
be economy in education, which means cutting 
down services, reducing teachers, reducing 
equipment. 

We are told that we cannot go on as we 
did because we were too extravagant. We hear 
questions in this field and answers which sound 
like the mad riddles of the mad hatter, in 
“Alice in Wonderland.” When we ask why it 
is necessary to cut down the number of teach- 
ers, we get no intelligent answer. We know 
that even in the height of our prosperity there 
were too few teachers, too many pupils to 
teach. Now we are told we cannot have as 
many teachers. Why? Is it because the teachers 
are needed to make shoes, run elevators, or to 
sell bonds? Far from it, there are already too 
many workers worthy of their hire in every 
domain of life. The only reason we cannot 
have more teachers, we are told, is because 
there are too many teachers. It does not make 
sense. 

Why is it necessary that we should postpone 
the construction of new school buildings? Why 
must we continue to herd, in this country, so 
many tens of hundreds of children in the un- 
sanitary monstrosities of the late General Grant 
period of architecture? Why cannot we have 
new school buldings? That, we are told, is 
because there is too much buildiag material of 
all kinds, too many plasterers, plumbers and 
painters and carpenters, so we cannot have 
them. Why cannot we have new textbooks? 
Because we have too many people making pa- 
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per, too many printers, too many people eager 
to write textbooks, so we have the dirty old 
ones. It is the same sort of fool reasoning we 
hear in every other domain of life. 

Why must anybody be hungry in the wealthi- 
est country of the world? I know the answer 
to that. Recently I was in a county in Maine 
where everybody was groaning because they 
produced too many potatoes. In Los Angeles, 
California, I found them groaning because they 
produced too many oranges, all the way be- 
tween, too much wheat and too much food of 
all kinds. So we are told people must go hungry. 

Why cannot we all have new clothing? I 
was coming East from Los Angeles over the 
North Coast Limited and spent the entire day 
in the observation car reading the fashion notes. 
You might be astonished at what a man will 
read when he is cooped up all day. I read 
that men will wear gray a great deal this fall 
and I said to my neighbor, ‘They certainly will 
if they did last fall.” 


Too Much This... Too Much That 


Why should not they have new clothing? I 
know the answer to that. I come from New 
England. We have too much wool, too much 
cotton, too many cotton mills, too many woolen 
mills, too many crowds of eager workers try- 
ing to crowd into the mills to make cloth, and 
so we have to go with shabby clothing. Why 
should anybody be cold during the coming 
winter? 

Recently I have been through Pennsylvania, 
where they are groaning because they produce 
too much coal. I have been through Texas 
and Oklahoma where the picturesque governors 
are calling out the militia to prevent people 
from producing fuel oil, so we have to go 
cold. 

Everywhere I go, I find houses unfit for 
human habitation, but we cannot have new 
ones because we have too much paint, too much 
wood, too much lumber and steel, too many 
carpenters and builders. If we have too many 
potatoes in Worcester and not enough in Ohio, 
if we have too many automobiles in Ohio and 
not enough in Oklahoma, too much fuel oil in 
Oklahoma and not enough in Oregon, too much 
lumber in Oregon and not enough in Boston, 
too many shoes in Boston and not enough in 
Milwaukee, what shall we do? Why don’t we 
transport the surplus from where people don’t 
want it to where they do? 

The answer to that is the easiest of all, be- 
cause we have too many ships, too many auto- 
mobiles, too many railroads. The whole thing 
makes no sense. It sounds like the mad hatter. 
It ought to be called Alice in Blunderland. 
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The same thing is true with respect to care 
of the health. I worked for the last five years 
as a member of the Committee on the Cost of 
Medical Care. We have spent, directly and in- 
directly, nearly a million dollars trying to find 
why people in the United States, at the present 
time have certainly less than thirty per cent of 
what any one would call adequate medical and 
dental care. Why do they wills this way? The 
answer, we discovered, after spending a mil- 
lion dollars, is because we have too many den- 
tists, too many nurses, too many doctors. Ob- 
viously one thing we agree upon is the too 
muchness of everything. 

When I was in California, I did hear of a 
plan of getting rid of surplus production, which 
seemed to me promising. It was invented by a 
man in California. As I rode along the high- 
ways of California, I saw the sign ‘Large fresh 
eggs, ten cents a dozen,” overproduction of 
eggs. The patriotic men of Tearlock, Cali- 
fornia, undertook to dispose of the surplus by 
throwing the eggs at each other. There were 
two teams, each armed with ten cases of more 
or less freshly laid ammunition, teams fittingly 
called the Rotary Club and Exchange Club, | 
thought, who were to compete for the egg 
throwing championship of California. I said at 
once, “You cannot blame the hens for over- 
production.” 

When I got to the state university at Berke- 
ley, I found the poultry division had long been 
teaching the hens how to lay more eggs. Every 
time one of the misguided birds laid an egg, 
she, no doubt, thought she was doing a service 
to the state of California. In spite of the well 
known modesty of Californians, I suppose she 
even cackled over them. The people of Cali- 
fornia had gone so far as to put electric lights 
in the hen houses so the endurance sitters could 
work twenty-four hours a day. 


Oversupply of Grapefruit for Rudy 


You could not blame the hens for overpro- 
duction. Certainly if they got together to limit 
output and maintenance prices, they would be 
prosecuted under the Sherman Act for conspir- 
acy in the restraint of trade. In any event, this 
method is not applicable to all parts of the 
country. In the cultured city of Boston, from 
which I come (it is cultured; they admit it; 
they advertise on the billboards, so it must be 
so) when Rudy Valee was crooning ‘“‘Give me 
something to remember you by,” a Harvard 
student threw a grapefruit at him. He was ex- 
pelled from college. I thought it showed a lack 
of comprehension on the part of the faculty. 
Certainly this was an example set by this stu- 
dent in a country groaning under the weight of 
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too much of everything. But I suppose they 
referred the case to the graduate school of 
business administration across the river, and the 
professors got their calculating machines out 
and figured out coefficiency correlation, made 
big charts, (you know how they do those 
things), and figured that the Tearlock method 
of direct action, although doing well with the 
eggs, wouldn’t apply. 

We have, in Pittsburgh, overproduction of 
steel rails. I read a book by J. George Freder- 
ick, President of the Business Course of New 
York City, in which he said this country had a 
capacity for overproduction which was simply 
marvelous if we could only distribute the out- 
put, but, of course, we couldn’t. “So,” he said, 
“the only question is: how can we most evenly 
and painlessly reduce output?’ That method is 
not throwing eggs at each other, but preventing 
the hens from laying so many eggs. 

As soon as I heard of that method, I began 
to hear of ways of putting it into effect. I read 
that the city fathers of Minneapolis had decided 
to do away with labor saving machinery on the 
roads and go back to picks and shovels. That 
would help. It would help more if they used 
salad forks, but it would help. Then I read 
that the painters union of New York had intro- 
duced a bill forbidding painters to use six-inch 
brushes, they must use three-inch brushes in the 
future. That would help. 

Then I read that the school board of Butler, 
Pennsylvania, had forbidden the teachers to use 
large paddles on the children. They must be 
confined to quarter inch paddles in the future. 
All these moves are in the same direction. 

Then the Farm Board, not to be outdone, ad- 
vised the cotton planters to plow every third 
row of cotton. The farmers replied that it 
would be more to the point to plow under ev- 
ery third member of the Farm Board. That, of 
course, was evading the issue. Obviously the 
trouble with this country is efficiency. The cure 
must be inefficiency. What we need is bigger, 
better inefficiency experts. If the government 
cannot supply them, the bankers ought to be 
able to do so. 

The only reason I hesitate to believe this is 
the way out of this depression is that we have 
been trying it for three years. We have so suc- 
cessfully reduced output that the total bondage 
of trade in the United States, according to the 
American Telegraph curve of general business 
activity has fallen from fourteen per cent above 
normal to fifty-four per cent below normal. 
We have reduced output so successfully that 
in the last twelve months we have produced ap- 
proximately thirty billion dollars less of wealth 
than we would have produced had we con- 
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tinued to use our productive capacity merely at 
the level we have already demonstrated is 
possible. 

Throughout this period, we have many of 
the leaders in banking and business insisting 
on further liquidation. That means more bank 
failures, more business failures. We had 1300 
bank failures in 1930, but they said that was 
not enough, that we couldn’t recover until we 
had more liquidation, and so we had 2300 bank 
failures, and the liquidation hounds are still 
telling us the way out is to reduce our standard 
of living. I do not know of anybody who is 
malicious in his advice. It seems to me he is 
simply stupid. But having brought about, to 
this great extent, the liquidation of business 
and banks, they now tell us we must liquidate 
intelligence, too, that we cannot have as much 
education. 


The Retrenchment Triumvirate 


The demand for retrenchment in education 
comes, I think, from four groups, first those 
who say we must reduce waste. We agree with 
them. We must reduce waste always in depres- 
sion and prosperity. The second group is made 
up of those men and women who have always 
opposed public education, and they are using 
this depression as an excuse for putting their 
ideas into effect. 

We ought to tell those people, if I may use 
slang, exactly where they get off. 

The third group is made up of those who 
cry out against a burden of taxation. They can- 
not stand the taxes. They want relief and strike 
out blindly in any direction for relief from 
taxation. With those people, we ought to be 
sympathetic. It is a fact that there is increased 
burden of taxation. The first answer to those 
people is that in a period of es ge: we 
should reduce taxes and increase debts, which 
is precisely the opposite from what we have 
always done. 

The second answer is that the chief trouble is 
that the burden of taxation is not distributed 
where is the greatest capacity to meet it. Con- 
sequently, we need, as we have always needed, 
a change in our system of taxation. Taxation in 
the United States is simply a mess, and the 
worst thing about it, as I have said, is that it 
places a terrific burden on certain groups who 
are less capable of bearing it. The way out of 
that is not to cripple our schools and make our 
children suffer the burden, but to change the 
plan of taxation. 

In the state of Ohio, for example, where I 
spoke a few days ago, to the Ohio State Teach- 
ers Association, in Columbus, I learned that in 
Ohio in the depths of this depression, they still 
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have an income of $43,000,000 from gasoline 
tax to continue the hard surfacing of the high- 
ways. It is absolutely necessary, no matter what 
we do to the schools, you see, that we should 
provide for hardening of the arteries. But when 
we consider, at the same time, that we are de- 
nying the schools the wherewithal to go on and 
are throwing thousands of teachers into the 
bread lines, it would seem that at the same time 
they had hardening of the arteries there was 
loss of the supply of blood for the functioning 
of the brain. 

The third answer to these people who cry 
out against the burden of taxation is that the 
way to decrease the burden of taxation for the 
people of the United States, as a whole, is to 
restore business, to restore production. When 
you have restored trade even to the place where 
it was three years ago, you have increased your 
production of wealth by three fold, and it is 
out of that taxes are paid, when they ever are 
paid. So that the first thing we have to do in 
any intelligent conduct of society is to restore 
business by whatever method is necessary. The 
method of efflation, the lying down before this 
depression and letting it run over you, telling 
you you cannot do anything about it, is every 
day decreasing the capacity of the people to pay 
taxes. 


“We Cannot Afford It” 


But people tell us we cannot afford it. The 
final answer to every plea that we should con- 
tinue to pay for education is that we cannot 
afford it; there is not any money. Evidently 
the only argument which is worth talking about 
is an economic argument. In other words, those 
who seek retrenchment of education seek it on 
economic ground. We must, as teachers, there- 
fore, meet them on economic ground. It does 
no good to talk in general terms about the 
value of education and so forth, they admit it. 
But they say, ‘“We cannot afford it.” 

To prove that, they tell us, first of all, we 
were wildly extravagant in the prosperous years 
of 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929. We spent too 
much and now we have to pay the penalty. The 
answer to that must be given solely on eco- 
nomic ground, and the answer is that in no 
year in which we were supposed to be extrava- 
gant did the people of the United States con- 
sume as much as they produced. On the con- 
trary, in every year, without exception, from 
1921 to 1929, we saved a larger proportion of 
our wealth than we did the year before. 

How can you call a people extravagant who 
constantly increased the proportion of its sav- 
ings and decreased the proportion of its con- 
sumption? True, we were extravagant, but the 
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people, as a whole, were saving too much. They 
were saving more than any nation can —s 
save to any advantage. They were piling up 
cotton mills, now empty, idle power plants, 
factories, railroads; everywhere you look you 
will find them complaining of the overproduc- 
tion of capital facilities. They admit it. 

What does it mean? In the years of pros- 
perity, we put too much money into savings 
in the form of capital equipment and not into 
education. There never has been such a thing 
as overproduction in education. Nobody claims 
any business depression was brought about be- 
cause people spent too large a proportion of 
their resources on education, music, fine arts, 
and so forth. Economically, it is impossible to 
bring on a business depression by overproduc- 
tion in the things of the spirit. 

As a matter of fact, in these years when we 
were supposed to be too extravagant, we were 
wasting the substances of the country in riotous 
saving. 

The second answer we should make to the 
people who demand retrenchment is that we 
have at present in this country all the material 
means of abolishing poverty and sustaining the 
high standards of living that we had four years 
ago. Nothing is lacking. We have the men and 
women, the labor, just as capable, just as eager 
to work as ever. We have natural resources. 
God has not gone back on us. We have the 
technical equipment, the research laboratories, 
the scientific inventions, the means of transpor- 
tation, telegraph systems, the banks as a basis 
for bank credit. We have over forty per cent 
of the total gold resources of the world, just as 
much as we had four years ago. In short, there 
is not a single material requisite for sustaining 
prosperity that we had four years ago that we 
lack today. If we possess every material means 
of abolishing this depression, then the trouble 
must be mental; if not physical, it must be 
mental. When a horse balks, the trouble is in 
his head, not in his legs. When he decides to 
move forward, he moves. That is the trouble 
with us today. If we all awakened tomorrow 
morning and believed this depression was over, 
it would be over. 

As I have said, the only thing the United 
States has needed to do on any day in this de- 
pression was to use the resources that are read- 
ily available for the purpose. We simply have 
not used them. Why have we sat around with 
this super abundance of wealth on every hand 
and complained that we had to suffer deflation? 
The chief reason is very simple and I am going 
to tell you nothing you do not know. 

First, business continues employing men and 
producing wealth as long as it can sell with 
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rotit. Consumption regulates production. The 
- rings the bell. These business men who 
have been throwing eight to ten million people 
out of work have done so through no evil in- 
tent. They don’t want to do that. They want to 
employ more men and buy more raw materials 
and produce more wealth. That is precisely 
what they are in business for. The only reason 
they are curtailed, as a whole, is because they 
cannot sell the product at a price which will 
permit them to go on. Why cannot they sell it? 
Because the consumers don’t buy it. Why don’t 
they buy it? Chiefly because they don’t have 
enough money. If you have not read a great 
many treatises on the theory of economics, you 
may not understand what I am saying. But if 
you know only your own experience, if you 
know the experience of your children, if you 
know what happens in your own family, you 
know the only reason under heaven the people 
of the United States, as a whole do not con- 
tinue to buy the output of industry and enable 
industry to continue at the high level reached is 
because they do not have adequate flow of 
money. 

What you know by your own experience to 
be true, you find is true by an examination of 
statistics. You find that in the first year of this 
depression wages fell off nine billion dollars. 
You find that the demand deposits in the bank, 
on which business depends ra ninety per cent 
of its activities fell off from 1929 to 1931 from 
twenty-four billion to fifteen billion dollars. 
You don’t need any other explanation of this 
business depression than that. I read a labori- 
ous treatise by a German scholar, which lists 
264 explanations of a business depression, rank- 
ing all the way from women’s suffrage to cos- 
metics and all the other things. You can throw 
out 263 of them and you will find the remain- 
ing one is adequate to explain a major busi- 
ness depression. It does not explain all. It ex- 
plains why you were prosperous four years ago 
and are in the depths of depression now, solely 
a monetary phenomena. As long as there is 
adequate flow to the people who want to buy 
goods, a major business depression is absolutely 
impossible. That is the chief point we should 
make with respect to the demand for retrench- 
ment in education. All the material wealth is 
nothing. There is only one way whereby you 
can use the material requisites for production ; 
that is through setting up an adequate flow of 
bank credit in the right channels. 

We have sat around and allowed the flow of 
money to dwindle, the flow of wages to 
dwindle, and have wondered why we couldn’t 
do business. This was illustrated to me last 
year when I was in southern California. They 
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pointed out the great Los Angeles River. Ev- 
erything, you know, is great in California. It 
was a great river bed. Away down in the bot- 
tom of the bed was a dwindling stream of 
water. I said, “Are there any fish in the river?” 

“No, there are no fish. There used to be, 
but when they tried to swim, they kicked up 
such a dust they choked themselves to death.” 

That is what has been happening to busi- 
ness; the dwindling stream of wages has choked 
business to death. The wage earners have been 
perfectly willing to do their part. They didn’t 
have the wherewithal. 

Last summer, up in Maine, I found a man 
who was trying to sell a cow. The prospective 
purchaser said, ““How much milk does the cow 
give?” 

The man said, “I don’t exactly know but she 
is a darned good critter and will give as much 
milk as she can.” 

I think we could learn a good deal from 
cows. 

A lady who didn’t understand all about this 
business depression wrote to the editor of the 
Brunswick Pilot and said, ““What do you mean 
by hard times?” 

He said, ‘Lady, hard times is a period when 
people quit feeding the cow and wonder why 
she gives less milk.’ You cannot fill an empty 
milk pail by talking cheerfully to the cow. In 
the first months of this depression, we had 
nothing but cheerful words and cheer leaders 
everywhere. You cannot fill an empty milk pail 
by scolding the cow. After that, they began to 
scold us because we didn’t spend the money 
we didn’t have. You cannot do any better by 
beating the cow. Caresses are no substitute for 
calories, as any cow can tell you. 

What we have been doing in the United 
States for three years is feeding the cow saw- 
dust and wondering why she didn’t give more 
milk. Deflation of wages is a refusal to keep 
up the calories of the cow. “But,” they say, 
“you cannot help it. We have no money.” 
Well, that may be true of you or me. It may 
be true for the moment, but as far as the 
United States of America is concerned that is 
a silly answer. What is money? Money does 
not grow on bushes. Money does not fall from 
the skies. Money is an invention of man solely 
for his own convenience. Every dollar of 
money that comes into circulation, whether 
printed money or coined or bank credit, goes 
where it goes because of human decision. Ev- 
ery dollar that is driven out of circulation goes 
out because of some human decision to put it 
out. The same persons who put money out of 
circulation through enforced deflation can put 
it back if they only have sense enough. Why, 
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then, don’t they do it? Mainly, I think, because 
we have been brought up for a century under 
the dominant of laissez faire. Banking and 
business everywhere have worshipped this idea 
that if you will only leave each individual 
alone to pursue his own interests, inevitably he 
will act for the common welfare. 

We can go back as far as Adam Smith. We 
find that he talks about the invisible hand which 
beneficently leads every individual to do just 
what is right, if you will leave him alone. We 
find John Stuart Mills preaching the idea that 
there is not any problem of distribution because 
all you have to do is to see that the goods are 
produced and necessarily they are distributed. 
So, although you may not believe it, there is 
no business depression at the present moment. 

This idea of laissez faire, of leaving every- 
thing to the lazy fairies, is interpreted by many 
business men in terms of natural law. There 
is a natural law of supply and demand. You 
must not interfere with it. Everything you do 
is interference with some natural law. Some- 
body said, ‘Teach a parrot to say supply and 
demand and you have created a captain of 
industry.” 

These men seem to overlook the fact that 
we create the supply and we create the demand. 
Natural law does not do it, and if we have in- 
telligence enough we can make supply and de- 
mand approximately equal at any time. But 
why do we like this old theory of laissez faire 
so much? Mainly, I think, because it puts all 
the blame on God. It lets us out. Also because 
it requires no action on our part. The theory 
is: leave things alone and everything will be 
all right. So this sets up a ready-made argu- 
ment in defense of doing nothing about any- 
thing. Of course, as you know, and as some- 
body said long ago, the most powerful impulse 
of the human race is the instinct to sit down. 
It requires no thought, and that is excellent, 
because it is very painful to think. I tried it 
once, and know. 

When I visited Edison one time, just be- 
fore he died, I found a motto something like 
this over his laboratory “There are no pains 
the human race will not take to avoid the 
trouble of thinking.’’ Reliance on lazy fairies 
makes necessary no action or thought. It is, 
therefore, very popular with bankers as well 
as the rest of us. Even a United States senator 
arose in the senate and said, “I would rather 
postpone a panic until God brings it than to 
have Hoover entrusted with the power and get 
the panic a year sooner. We had better let 
God run it as in the past.” That is what I call 
the economics of original sin. 

The theory is fine but what actually happens 
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once we are started in the depression? Each 
individual, far from doing what he is sup- 
posed to do, does merge what makes. things 
worse. Each individual consumer, as prices fall 
and men are thrown out of work, cuts down his 
buying for his own protection. You cannot 
blame him. Each corporation reduces output, 
reduces payrolls, postpones construction of new 
plants, pays off the bankers, being advised by 
the bankers to do those things, and correctly 
advised for their own protection. Everything 
the corporation does makes matters worse for 
corporations as a whole. Don’t blame the in- 
dividual banks for this, but each individual 
bank, as things get worse, seeks to haul in the 
money and sit on it. This is what they call 
becoming liquid. They do it to avoid the bank 
failures. You cannot blame them, but when 
they have become one hundred per cent liquid 
they have gone out of business, and that also 
is a bank failure. Why, they are so eager to 
get all the money in and keep it there they 
remind me of the Harvard library years ago. 
When President Elliott was a young man, walk- 
ing across the campus, he said to the librarian, 
“How is the library?” 

The librarian said, ‘‘The library never was 
in better condition. Every book is in but one 
and we are sending for that this afternoon.” 

Just to make sure you don’t misunderstand 
what I mean, I am going to tell you what 
happened one time when I was in London. A 
member of appeony was up for re-election. 
He was making an address. He said, ‘This 
business depression in which we find ourselves 
is the result of the natural law.” 

A man in the back of the room said, “You're 
silly.” 

The man continued. “There is a well known 
law of action and reaction which determines 
everything. For every action there is an equal 
amount of reaction.” 

My neighbor in Wellsley, Massachusetts, 
makes a big chart and has an X, Y line. He 
goes to the innocent and respectable science of 
physics and finds there the law of action and 
reaction, that for every action there is an equal 
and opposite reaction. He takes one of those 
big jumps and lands in the field of economics 
and says, therefore, every era of prosperity 
must be followed by a line of depression, and 
if it is not so, change the line. 

While this member of parliament was talk- 
ing about this law of action and reaction, the 
man in the back of the room said again, 
“You're silly.” The dignified member of pat- 
liament stood that about five times and then 
turned to the man and said, “Sir, you're 
drunk.” 
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The man said, ‘‘I know I’m drunk, but in the 
morning I'll be sober and you will still be silly.” 

If what I have said about leaving everything 
to the lazy fairies is true and if we are really 
in the depression, it must be true, then, the 
only possible defense is collective action. We 
can do collectively what individually obviously 
we fail to do. There is, however, only one 
agency that represents all of us and that is the 
federal government. There is only one agency 
that has the power to take this potential bank 
credit and put it into circulation, whether you 
like it or not. You may not think very highly 
of the quality of Congress. A teacher, the other 
day, asked the pupils, “Of what is Congress 
composed?” 

One boy said, “I know, the Senate.” 

She said, “Is there no lower body?” 

He said, “No, none.” 


We Need Collective Action 


You may feel that way about it. However, 
the fact remains that in this country we either 
get collective action on a large scale through 
the federal government or do not get it at all. 
In the first two years of this depression, we 
didn’t get it at all. The difference between col- 
lective action for the common good and leaving 
everything to rugged individualism and or, as 
John Dewey said, ragged individualism, the 
difference between relying on unrestrained com- 
petition to do the job and doing it by collective 
action is illustrated by what the wild asses do 
on the prairie. When the wild asses are in the 
presence of a common enemy, they get to- 
gether in a circle with their heads inside and 
all begin to kick at once, but wlien we under- 
take, through rugged individualism, to solve 
the problem, to meet the common enemy, we 
get together with our heads outside and all 
begin to kick at once. 

What I am proposing by collective action for 
the use of our potential resources is no inter- 
ference whatever with individual initiative in 
the domain in which individual initiative is af- 
fected. What I am proposing is managed 
money but unmanaged men. And the bankers 
and others. who say that you cannot do anything 
about it, that you still must leave each indi- 
vidual bank alone, that the federal government 
can in no way pool the credit resources and 
set them flowing, are merely condemning us 
to the financial chaos in which we find our- 
selves. 

The other day, I am told, there were three 
men discussing various professions. One was 
an engineer, one a surgeon, and one a banker. 
Fach one insisted that his profession was the 
oldest. The surgeon said his must be because 
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they removed the rib that started the race, and 
that was a surgical operation. The engineer 
said that long before that they created the earth 
and that was an engineer's job. The banker 
said, ‘If you have read your Bible, you know 
that long before that all was chaos and who 
made the chaos?” 

President Reinhardt has spoken very well 
of the fact that we see on all hands the prog- 
ress of invention which has created the per 
capita output of industry, that there is constant 
tendency thereby to set up what we call tech- 
nological unemployment. That is perfectly true, 
but the progress of invention does not neces- 
sarily cause permanent unemployment or other- 
wise the entire human race would be unem- 
ployed by this time. The fact evidently is that 
at times when we set up new industries we 
take up the slack of unemployment and at 
other times we don’t succeed. When we do 
succeed, we succeed solely because we set into 
motion in the right channels an adequate flow 
of purchasing power. 

This brings me to another reason why we 
should not stand for retrenchment in educa- 
tion. That is because, fortunately, we have at 
least started, through collective action, to put 
the credit into circulation. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is sound for four reasons. 
First, it uses collective action as we didn’t use 
it before. Second, it is a recognition of the 
fact that this is a monetary depression, and the 
only way out is through control of monetary 
resources. 

In the third place, we see that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is a non-partisan 
agency. I have, during the past few weeks, 
made a very careful study of all the available 
information, confidential and otherwise, con- 
cerning the revival of business. On the whole, 
you are forced to the conclusion that the pump- 
ing of a billion dollars of additional credit into 
the channels of commerce by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation is producing the re- 
sult which we have every reason to expect it 
will produce. There has been an increase in 
employment in this country. There has been an 
increase in payrolls. There has been an in- 
crease in freight car loadings, an improvement 
in the financial statistics. Most important of 
all, for the first time in four years, there has 
been a sustained rise in the volume of trade 
in the fall. 

I say, from an economic standpoint, the 
worst time to proceed to retrench in educa- © 
tional expenditures is precisely when statistics 
show we are about to get out of the present 
business depression. The next answer I would 
give to the retrenchers is that we have unques- 
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tionably a proved capacity for production one 
hundred per cent beyond what we are using. 
Probably with an intelligent control of money 
we could produce two hundred per cent more 
than we are producing today. But there would 
be no sense in producing two hundred per 
cent more of cigarets and candy or even cos- 
metics or two hundred per cent of anything. 
The way in which we should use our increased 
productive capacity for the durable satisfaction 
of life is through an increase of service rather 
than quantity. 


Health and Education Paramount 


Of all the services, the most important and 
those which every one admires are education 
and health: Consequently, for sound economic 
reasons, we should definitely plan not to re- 
trench education but to vastly increase it. We 
are spending now about three billion dollars 
a year on health. We ought to spend six bil- 
lion. We ought also to look forward to 
doubling the expenditure of money for educa- 
tion on economic grounds. 

The next answer I would give to the re- 
trenchers is that this is precisely the time to 
expand education. The stupidity with which 
we have dealt with this present situation shows 
the need for more education. Furthermore, it 
is precisely when six or eight or ten million 
adults have nothing else to do that we should 
increase the opportunities for adult education. 
Yet, precisely when they have time to improve 
by it we cut down the opportunities. That 
seems to me like reducing the fire patrol in 
the mountains and forests because there is a 
draught, or like closing the hospitals because 
there is an epidemic. 

The next answer I would give to the re- 
trenchers, again on sound economic ground, is 
that it is precisely in a period of depression 
that we should expand expenditures for pub- 
lic work. Everybody agreed to this four years 
ago. Mr. Hoover put it into four campaign 
speeches. The Democratic party put it in its 
platform. The American Federation of Labor 
approved it by unanimous vote. Even Mr. Coo- 
lidge, with all his thrift, said, “Yes, that is 
sound public policy.” Mr. Mellon said so, Ev- 
ery member of the cabinet said so. Economists 
have said so for one hundred years. 

One of the chief ways in which, by collec- 
tive action you can actually economically get 
the money into circulation when a depression 
starts is by increasing your expenditures for 
public work. Of all the public work listed in 
the so-called self liquidating enterprises that 
Congress has set up, tunnels, highways, har- 
bors, and so forth, there is no form of such 
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great good as public schools. Everybody admits 
that. Consequently all you have to do to these 
bankers and business men and politicians is to 
take the words out of their own mouths and 
show them, from their own reasoning, this is 
the time to expand expenditures for public 
schools. If that was a sound economic doctrine 
four years ago, before the leaders became hys- 
terical, it is a sound economic argument today. 

The trouble is not so much frozen assets in 
this country as frozen feet. 1 personally went 
to New Orleans in November of 1928, at the 
request of the administration to present this 
plan to the governors of the several states as 
the policy of the administration and also the 
policy of the Democratic party. It was not a 
partisan matter. Everybody agreed to it. I, per- 
sonally, went down there to present this plan 
and call for an increased expenditure of three 
billion dollars at the first sign of the business 
depression. It was sound public policy at that 
time. It is sound public policy today. 


But they said, all of them, before they be- 
came hysterical it was sound economic policy 
to expand expenditures in a depression as an 
emergency measure. Now they say you must 
not use it in an emergency. It does not make 
sense. Alice in Blunderland. 


We should do as the teachers of France did 
during the War. I happened to be in the city 
of Rheims when the Germans dropped a bomb 
through the roof of the cathedral. I saw the 
children going to school while the fire was go- 
ing on. They were feeling their way along the 
walls, trying to keep out of way of the shells, 
and going down into the cellars and dugouts. 
Education was going on, as usual. 


Teachers Never Paid Too Much 


The final answer I would make to these 
retrenchers who say we must cut down the sal- 
aries of teachers as one means of saving the 
world is that the salaries of teachers have never 
been as high as they should be in comparison 
with the incomes of comparable professions, 
that if the teachers are not worth what we 
have been paying them in the past we ought to 
get better teachers but we ought not cut down 
the pay. I know this is popular with teachers. 
I am not saying it for that reason. I would 
like to refer to the study made by Paul Douglas 
of the University of Chicago. It is a scientific 
work, with no emotion and shows clearly that 
teachers, decade after decade, have not been 
paid what they should be in recognition of the 
quality that is demanded of them and of the 
preparation that is demanded. As a matter of 
fact, teachers have always been pledged, like 
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the monks of the middle ages, to celibacy, pov- 
erty, and obedience. 

When you ask for relief for the children 
of these million unemployed, you lead to some- 
thing of a spiritual nature. I recall when the 
multitude assembled and Jesus preached to 
them all day, he paused in his preaching, 
paused in spiritual uplift, not to make sure the 
multitude were prepared for his message spir- 
itually but to see they had enough to eat. So 
he blessed the five loaves and the two fishes 
and fed the multitude and there was a surplus 
of many baskets left. That was a heaven sent 
miracle. I do not read in the Bible, however, 
that because they had a surplus everybody had 
to go hungry. That incredible deviation from 
the laws of nature is left for our day and gen- 
eration. Poverty in the midst of plenty is a 
man-made miracle. The point I am making is 
that it does not conduce to our spiritual welfare. 

In conclusion, let me suggest that since we 
are on sound economic ground that we who are 
responsible for the training of the next gen- 
eration should not be so docile in the presence 
of the retrenchers. We should be militant. We 
should realize that we can meet their argu- 
ments on their own ground. Don’t let them 
make us believe that finance is an intricate 
problem, that only the captains of industry and 
wizards of finance understand. For many years, 
they shrouded finance with mystery, especially 
they led us to believe that a woman couldn't 
understand such a subject. There was supposed 
to be some attribute of the male mind which 
enabled that mind to easily grasp finance. 
There are no more wizards of finance. They 
are gone. The mystery is gone. We know now 
we are as capable of understanding the funda- 
mentals of finance as any banker, and more 
capable than many of them. 

It is perfectly obvious all we need is suffi- 
cient intelligence to manage finance and we can 
testore prosperity. One of the means of re- 
storing prosperity is to refuse retrenchment in 
education. But the bankers, having mismanaged 
bank credit, tell us we must mismanage educa- 
tion. The bankers, having forced stupidly this 
liquidation of business, now tell us we must 
liquidate education, too. They are crucifying 
the next generation on the cross of false econ- 
omy. They are pressing the crown of thorns 
on the brows of little children, and it is for 
us to tell them the time has come to stop. It 
is for us to tell them again, I say, on the basis 
of fact and not sentiment, not opinion (there 
can be no difference of opinion on this point) 
if these bankers and business men and politi- 
cians had managed their part of the world’s 
work as well as the teachers have managed edu- 
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cation, there would have been no_ business 
depression. 

I do not know precisely what the problems 
of Milwaukee are. I have confidence Milwau- 
kee can get the necessary funds to carry on be- 
cause it has, fundamentally, the necessary in- 
telligence. 1 am not talking about any indi- 
vidual community. I am talking about the 
United States as a whole when I say the re- 
sources are here. The fundamental wealth is 
here. The means of abolishing poverty are here. 
The only thing we need to do is to intelli- 
gently set in the proper channels an adequate 
flow of purchasing power so the people who 
want to ine can continue to buy, and the peo- 
ple who are producers can continue to produce 
and employ men. 

If there is any one in this room who still 
doubts that the management of these resources 
is entirely within our control, that we could 
solve the problem if we had courage enough, 
let me ask you what would happen if the 
United States declared war. You know what 
would happen. I told you that I was not going 
to say anything in this address that anybody 
didn’t know. I am not arguing. It is admitted. 
Everybody knows what would happen if we 
declared war. Pray God this country may not 
be so stupid as to go into another World War 
for any cause. But suppose we did. Do you 
know what would happen? Congress would ap- 
propriate three billion, five billion, ten billion 
dollars. Orders would go out for materials all 
over the country. Rusty machinery would be 
polished. Mills would open. Every man who 
wanted a job would have one and the depres- 
sion would be over. Where would we get the 
means to do it? What would we have tomor- 
row morning were we to accomplish this man- 
made miracle that we do not possess today? 
Absolutely nothing. Where would the money 
come from? Precisely where it is now. 

The time has come when we should say to 
these people that if it is appropriate to use 
collective action on a large scale for destructive 
purposes abroad, if there is enough money in 
the United States to wage war against some 
poison gasses dropped from the sky on defense- 
less children on some country abroad, it is ap- 
propriate to use collective action for construc- 
tive purposes at home, and there is enough 
money to do it. If there is enough money avail- 
able to conduct the blood and bullet war, there 
is enough money available to conduct a food 
and famine war. If there is enough money for 
the destruction of men abroad, there is enough 
available for the saving of men at home, and 
particularly the saving in our schools of the 
men of the next generation. 
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pete of Wisconsin » » 


PEELING that civic teachers would be interested in the personnel of the 1933 legislature 

we have secured the following roster from the office of the Secretary of State. We sug- 
gest that students become familiar with the work and organization of Wisconsin’s law-mak- 
ing bodies, and teachers in turn should know who represents them, and how they stand on 
various measures which affect education. 


Preliminary List 
State Officers, Congressmen and Legislators of Wisconsin 
1933-1935 


Published by Theodore Dammann 
Secretary of State, Madison 


Elective State Officers 
(Term expires first Monday in January, 1935) 


OT) ee ie Re eee Eee A. G. Schmedeman 
Lieutenant Governor____------_- Thos. J. O'Malley 
Secretary “of State... 23. Theodore Dammann 
inte dreasuter oo 8 aoc Se Robert K. Henry 
Attorney. General... ames E. Finnegan 


J 
State Superintendent of Schools____-- John Callahan 
(Term expires first Monday in July, 1933) 
United States Senators 


Robert M. La Follette, Jr. (Term exp. 3—4-35) 
Madison 
F. Ryan Duffy (Term exp. 3—4-39)_---Fond du Lac 


Members of Congress 


(Term expires March 4, 1935) 
District 
ist. George W. Blanchard_-.—.--. = Edgerton 
28a. Mor s feeOey oe Soo os. Re Portage 
3rd. Gardner R. Withrow._........__- La Crosse 
4th. Raymond J. Cannon____--_-_-__- Milwaukee 
Sth. Thomas O'’Malley._............- Milwaukee 
6th. Michéel_K. Reilly... .__...— Fond du Lac 
fi terme 9s woes. oe Le Wausau 
eRe, CoE 1c) Se a De Pere 
OU; CORINES © Pia PR RCAL os a Hudson 
10th, Pinbert: #1. “Peavey... 2.355. Washburn 


State Senators by Districts 
(Terms in even numbered districts expire January, 1937, 
in odd numbefed districts January, 1935) 
District 


ist. John’ 3, Cashman). ee Denmark 
Pete FS UE AS 2c: een Green Bay 
3rd. Walter Polakowski............__ Milwaukee 
4th, Ovcar Fi? Mortis... Milwaukee 
Sth. Bernhard Gettelman...._.________- Milwaukee 
6th: Charles. 341." Phillips_.......-. Milwaukee 
7a eee Ce Pons. 2 ooo ocecee Milwaukee 
8th. William H. Shenner, Jr.-------_- Milwaukee 
9th. drying | P. Mehigan. =. 2 Milwaukee 
10ih; wraiter 6, Taunt wen eee River Falls 
Tithe Pup eh. INeION. oo oe Maple 
12GioBe js Geneane on eked Mellen 
13thy-Hugene-A.: Clifford: oc. 21. ase Juneau 
Ath OTR ee os a ae Shiocton 
15th. Géorge W. Blanchard__.________~- Edgerton 
16th. William D. Carroll________ Prairie du Chien 
17th. George Engebretson___________ South Wayne 
18th: Mosley \G. | Kelly... cs cn 5 Fond du Lac 
19th. Daeentt 6. White... 2. nese Winneconne 
20th. Harry W. Bolens__._--___- Port Washington 
21st. Walter Samuel Goodland______-_- ~--Racine 
Sand: CON Gmentete Uae See ee Kenosha 
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23rd. Hetman J. Severson +... 2 oe ene lola 
24th, “Walter “OR MEe . os sete Neillsville 
25th. ‘OUG MMENGP 5c ee eee Wausau 
26th) Mavi Co Ge oe eee Madison 
27th. ‘Ried Wages 2 noe See Baraboo 
28th. \G. Etle Neg. ooo ie woke Eau Claire 
20th. Johtt A, (Anderson. = 22053 Barron 
30th; “Shesman Wades. =. ss5- 2 Antigo 
Sist; ‘Onana 6, CO0nnes a. oon Sickel Mauston 
32na. Hi. W: Griswolde. 2 cee) 3 West Salem 
33ed. Wim. Ho. Bdweeids. i oe Sussex 


Members of Wisconsin Assembly by Districts 
(Term expires 2nd Wednesday of January, 1935) 


Adams and Marquette, K. J. Callahan____- Montello 


Ashland, Clarence ‘V.:Olson..2.25..2-.-. Ashland 
Barron, Warren. D. ‘Leary...........== Rice Lake 
Bayfield, Robert A. Nixon..____-__-___- Washburn 
Brown, ist, Robert E. Lynch______--__- Green Bay 
Brown, 2nd, William Sweeney_____._-__-- De Pere 
Buffalo and Pepin, Arthur Hitt-__..-----__- Alma 


Burnett and Washburn, James H. Jensen_Grantsburg 
(Recount now in progress) 


Calumet, Jerome Forno =o ed Chilton 
Chippewa, John E. Prince2...-........- Jim Falls 
Clatk: James By ByOns. no22 soos tose Colby 
Columbia, E. Merwyn Rowlands___-_-__-- Cambria 
Crawford, T. A. Peterson....._____- Soldiers Grove 
Dane.” Vst, BRHGis- amps 2 oo Madison 
Dane, 2nd, James C. Hanson___--_-____- Deerfield 
Dane, 3rd, Albert J. Baker...........- Mt. Horeb 
Dodge, ist, Lorenz Becker__..._._....__- Woodland 
Dodge, 2nd, Henry E. Krueger______~ Beaver Dam 
006, Win? lay Pavone a ae Sawyer 
Douglas, ist, Maurice E. Weinberg____-~- Superior 
Douglas, 2nd, Joseph E. Westlund_______-_ Superior 
Dunn, Willis E. Donley........__.____- Menomonie 
Eau Claire, John Pritchard........_....- Eau Claire 


Florence, Forest, Oneida, Neil McEachin_Rhinelander 
Fond du Lac, 1st, Maurice J. Fitzsimmons, Jr... 


Fond du Lac 
Fond du Lac, 2nd, Dr. Jos. H. Hardgrove_____- 

Fond du Lac 
Forest (See Florence) 
Grant, 1st, Bert Clemens.__.__._._...__-_ Cuba City 
Grant, 2nd, Hugh A. -HMacper_.2. 2.25. Lancaster 
Greta Es 3). OC nee Seance New Glarus 
Green Lake, Waushara, Alex McDonald__Markesan 
lowa, Jonn °S, Jacmion=* (oo 3 Mineral Point 
Iron and Vilas, Paul R, Alfonsi......._..._ Pence 
Jackson, William F, Dettinger___._-_..------ Hixton 
Jefferson, Palmer F. Daugs-----.----- Ft. Atkinson 
Juneau, ~— D CONWAT oho nea Elroy 
Kenosha, 1st, Alfred C. Grosvenor____._- Kenosha 
Kenosha, 2nd, George E. Mahoney----__-- Kenosha 
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Kewaunee, Albert D. Shimex____-_-----_- Algoma 
La Crosse, 1st, John Mulder___--.---~~ La Crosse 
La Crosse, 2nd, B. A. Mau__--_--_--- West Salem 
Lafayette, Joe S. Robinson Platteville 
Langlade, James T.,.Cavanaugh__.----~~--- Antigo 
mncoln, Lows: Lemiget:.-.......->~—+<- Merrill 
Manitowoc, 1st, Francis A. Yindra___-- Manitowoc 
Manitowoc, 2nd, Raymond J. Scheuer__-_- Mishicot 
Marathon, 1st, Frank J. Shortner-__-_----~- Edgar 
Marathon, 2nd, Frank E. Bachhuber______- Wausau 
Marinette, Charles A, Budlong___-___--__- Marinette 
Marquette (See Adams) 

Milwaukee, 1st, Cornelius T. Young-._Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, 2nd, Clarence Kretlow_____-_ Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, 3rd, Arthur J. Balzer_____- West Allis 
Milwaukee, 4th, John O’Malley___---_- Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, 5th, M. O. Kryszak_____-__ Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, 6th, John N. Kaiser__---~- Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, 7th, Arthur Koegel_____-~- Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, 8th, James W. Higgins____Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, 9th, George H. Weissleder__Milwaukee 


Milwaukee, 10th, Frank Chermak______-~ Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, 11th, Martin Franzkowiak ___Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, 12th, Max J. Galasinski_____ Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, 13th, Grover Ramstack_____-_ Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, 14th, Milton T. Murray____- Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, 15th, Thomas H. Caffrey____._Milwaukee 


Milwaukee, 16th, Herman Wegner -__--_- Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, 17th, Edward C. Werner__.__Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, 18th, Edward Kiefer________ Milwaukee 


Milwaukee, 19th, Joseph L. Garvens____~ Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, 20th, Charles B. Perry___-- Wauwatosa 
mate, Bath ales... ..----— Tunnel City 
Oconto, Gregory C. Flatley-_._._____--- Oconto Falls 
Oneida (See Florence) 


Outagamie, ist, A. W. Laabs__._____-_- Appleton 


Outagamie, 2nd, Wm. M. Rohan__------ Kaukauna 
Ozaukee, Louis G. Kieker___-----__-_- Thiensville 
Pepin (See Buffalo) 

Pierce, Lloyd Tombleson_____._---___-_- Ellsworth 
Polk Macius.. Duecholm...g255 22. oa Luck 
Portage, John T. Kostuck....--__--- Stevens Point 
Price; Gustave BE; Bltese.25..2.. 32. Phillips 
Recine; ist, Joseph: Clanton Racine 
Racine, 2nd, Joseph C. Hamata_...-.----~- Racine 
Racine, 3rd, E. F. Rakow-_.....--.---- Burlington 
Richland, Harley A. Martin.------ Richland Center 
Rock, 1st, Edward Grassman_.......---- Edgerton 
Roee, ‘2nd; Ira Inman 55h oo ei Beloit 
Rusk and Sawyer, J. W. Carow__------- Ladysmith 
St. Crobe, Acthur D. Kellyo.-- 1-4 Hudson 
Sauk; Iesac C. Evans... 2255225 S-5 Spring Green 
Sawyer (See Rusk) 

Shawano, Walter J. Dolan____._---_---- Shawano 
Sheboygan, 1st, Joseph M. Theison__-_-_-- Sheboygan 
Sheboygan, 2nd, Charles Laack____---_--- Plymouth 
Taylor, Anthony J. Opachen___-_-------- Medford 
Trempealeau, Frank A. Kellman____~~--- Galesville 
Vernon, H..S. Halvorsen... .............- Westby 
Vilas (See Iron) 

Walworth, Daniel E, LaBar___.._.--__---- Delavan 
Washburn (See Burnett) 

Washington, Jos. E. Russell_______------ Hartford 
Waukesha, ist, Walter G. Caldwell____- Waukesha 
Waukesha, 2nd, W. H. Steele___._.___-_- Pewaukee 
Waupaca, Earle F, Moldenhauer-__-__-_- Clintonville 
Waushara (See Green Lake) 

Winnebago, ist, Ray Novotny__..-----_-- Oshkosh 
Winnebago, 2nd, William P. Grimes____-- Neenah 
Wood, Byrde M. Vaughan__----- Wisconsin Rapids 





School Executives 


Hold Two Day Session » » 


ORE than 400 men and women connected 

with the schools of Wisconsin attended 
the annual Schoolmen’s Conference, held at 
Madison, on December 1-2. 

On Thursday morning the first general ses- 
sion opened in the Assembly of the capitol, 
with a few remarks by Supt. W. R. Davis, 
president of the City Superintendents associa- 
tion, and “master of ceremonies’ of the con- 
ference. The entire morning program dealt 
with the state educational situation. Superin- 
tendent Callahan spoke on “The Wisconsin 
Program”, outlining the educational problems 
which will poet come before the forth- 
coming legislature, and explaining what posi- 
tion educators should take in helping to solve 
the difficult questions at hand. The next 
speaker, Mr. Albert Trathen spoke on “Wis- 
consin’s Retirement Fund”, explaining how in- 
vestments are made, and the present status of 
of the fund. Following Mr. Trathen, O. H. 
Plenzke spoke on adjustments educational forces 
have already made to affect necessary econ- 
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omies, and what organized educational bodies 
are doing to serve the individual teacher in 
the field. The Thursday morning session closed 
with an address by Robert L. Cooley, Director 
of the Milwaukee Vocational School. 


Thursday evening a banquet was held at the 
Hotel Loraine. More than 230 of the school- 
men attended, and heard Professor William H. 
Kiekhofer, chairman of the department of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Wisconsin speak 
on “Is the Worst Behind Us?’’ Music was fur- 
nished by the Madison West Senior High 
school orchestra, Richard Church directing. 

On Friday morning the schoolmen heard 
three fine addresses: President L. D. Coffman, 
University of Minnesota, spoke on “Social 
Weaknesses and Educational Objectives’, Pro- 
fessor C. K. Leith, of the University of Wis- 
consin Geology department spoke on ‘‘Miner- 
als in Their Public Relations’, and Milton C. 
Potter, president of the Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A. spoke on “Some New 
Frontiers’. 
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The 


N. 
E. A. Corner 


YOu may not care for statistics, but the fol- 
lowing half dozen statements should in- 
terest you: 

1. There are 954,215 teachers in the United States. 

2. 220,149 of these belonged to the NEA in 1931. 

3. Wisconsin’s membership for last year was 4,764 
which represents 21% of the teachers in the 
state. 

4, Wisconsin ranks eleventh in numbers and eigh- 
teenth in percentage of teachers enrolled as 
members. 

5. Pennsylvania ranks first in numbers with 26,794 
members, while Nevada has first place in per- 
centage with 79% of her teachers on the NEA 
list. 

6. In June 1932, there were 7300 schools in the 
country with 100% membership. 


It would be a fine thing for Wisconsin this 
year if the teachers of the state would raise 
their rank on the list and show thereby their 
belief in their profession and their willingness 
to support a cause which is giving much needed 
help in places that are in great distress. A re- 
cent letter from Secretary Crabtree states that 
Alabama has been closing schools at the rate 
of more than two counties a week. There is 
danger of a breakdown in education unless the 
legislature takes the situation in hand imme- 
diately. There is a possibility of 30,000 citi- 
zens marching upon the capital to urge the leg- 
islature to give serious consideration to the 
needs of the children. Kansas and Michigan 
are having a struggle over tax limitation amend- 
ments. If they are accepted, the standards of 
the schools will be greatly lowered. Reports 
from New York City do not augur well for 
future conditions there. In fact, there is a dark 
cloud hanging over the schools in many sec- 
tions of our country today. 

We in Wisconsin feel that conditions are 
far from satisfactory here. In some places our 
high schools are fighting for their very life. 
In others whole departments have been elim- 
inated from the curriculum. The salary ques- 
tion is always in our midst, and the teacher 
load has increased to an alarming extent. Or- 
ganized groups of citizens have adopted the 
policy of attacking our school and would have 
us believe we have been nothing short of crim- 
inal in our educational and financial program. 

Those who have had occasion to travel 
through the country, however, tell us we are 
in an enviable position when compared to our 
sister states. Economic forces on the whole 
seem to have been less severe upon us than 
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Blanche McCarthy 


N. E. A. Director 


upon our neighbors, and we are viewed from a 
distance with longing eyes. It is estimated that 
25,000 of our NEA members in 1931 are with- 
out positions this year. Many of them will not 
be able to pay their dues, but they are looking 
to us for moral support. We must make a tre- 
mendous effort to fill up our ranks so that we 
may keep up the morale of our colleagues in 
distress, protect our own interests, and help 
carry on the normal program of activities in 
the Association. 

Since fortune has been kinder to us than to 
others, ought we not be eager to support the 
organization which is exerting every possible 
effort to help the less fortunate places prevent 
a breakdown of educational standards? Many 
of us are members of national organizations in 
our special fields of work. They are giving us 
a splendid service, and we urge our teachers to 
increase their support of them. No association, 
however, can take the place of the NEA whose 
work covers the entire field of education. When 
we pay our two dollars for membership each 
year, we have the satisfaction of knowing that 
it is to be used to help in the work of all of 
our schools from the rural and the kinder- 
garten on up through college and adult edu- 
cation, that it will support a great program of 
research, that it will safeguard our interests in 
education, and that it will aid the general eco- 
nomic welfare of our great teaching body. Is 
there any better investment than that for two 
dollars? 

Join now and be credited on the roll for 
this year. Wisconsin is not eleventh in its de- 
pression record, nor should it be eleventh in its 
support of our great professional organization. 
With the presidency of the Department of Su- 
perintendence and of the Department of Ele- 
mentary Principals in the state this year and 
with the national convention in near-by Chi- 
cago next summer, this ought to be a banner 
year for Wisconsin. 

“Blessed is the man that walketh not in the 
counsel of the unprofessional, nor standeth 
in the way of doubters, nor sitteth in the 
seat of the laggard. 

But his delight is in aiding his profession; 
and in its cause doth he meditate day and 


night. 

And he shall be like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water, that bringeth forth his 
fruit in his season; his efforts also shall 
not be in vain; and whatsoever he doeth 


shall prosper.” 
—With apologies to the Psalmist 
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V italizing the Elementary 


School Assembly Program 


school offers more possibilities for unify- 

ing and coordinating the work of the 
school than any other extra-curricular activity. 
It is here that talents and abilities of individuals 
and groups find their outlets in the natural 
audience situation provided. It is here that pu- 
pils learn the rudiments of group behavior in 
a learning situation unparalleled elsewhere in 
the school. It is here that patriotic and semi- 
religious facts are grounded in a manner. never 
to be forgotten. It is here that self-conscious- 
ness is forgotten, and group consciousness is 
enhanced. In short, the assembly program pro- 
vides the setting for wholesome and worth- 
while enjoyment of entertainment of an educa- 
tional nature. 

The aims and objectives of the elementary 
school assembly period are the same as for the 
high school programs. It is true that the ele- 
mentary school usually has not the equipment, 
nor the variety of club and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities which the high schools enjoy. Never- 
theless, the younger children enter into the 
spirit of the undertaking with as much, if not 
more, enthusiasm, than their older brothers 
and sisters in the secondary school. The ele- 
mentary school can do much more, however, 
in building community spirit through the as- 
sembly programs than can the high schools, 
due of course, to the more intense interest of 
parents in the younger children. If wisely 


fe assembly program in the elementary 
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W alter S. Nichols 


Principal, Wisconsin Avenue School, Milwaukee 


handled, parents of elementary school pupils 
will literally swarm the school on assembly 
program days, particularly when observances 
of holidays, or other special days are scheduled. 

The success of the assembly program as a 
regular feature of the elementary school de- 

nds upon initial organization, suitable assem- 
ly hall or auditorium, size and equipment of 
stage, lighting of stage and auditorium, amount 
and kind of visual aids available, and the en- 
thusiasm of the teachers in working out the 
project. It is not necessary to seat the entire 
school at any given program, but on the con- 
trary it is much more desirable to have separate 
programs for children from the kindergarten 
through fourth grade, and fifth through eighth 
grade. The programs for the two groups are 
quite dissimilar because of differences in age, 
experiential backgrounds, and natural interests. 
Where younger children prefer simple games, 
dances, and dramatizations with large numbers 
of pupils participating, the older pupils of the 
upper grades rally to more involved and com- 
plex dramatizations where fewer pupils par- 
ticipate, community singing, and educational 
and entertaining movies. 


Regular Programs—By All Means! 


The first problem confronting the principal 
is that of frequency. Some principals hold to 
the theory that regularity of assembly programs 
in the elementary school is not feasible, and 
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the programs should only occur infrequently, 
and as a celebration of some holiday or other 

ial day. This is a decided fallacy, and the 
greatest factor involved in the failure of many 
dementary schools auditorium programs. Regu- 
larity, whether weekly, bi-weekly, or monthly, 
must be the first cardinal principle in a suc- 
cessful program. The wach program basis 
seems to be preferred by those principals who 
find this feature necessary in the successful op- 
efation of their school. The day found to be 
most preferable seems to be Friday, and the 
last hour of the day most suitable in element- 
aty schools. This is distinctly at variance with 
the secondary school assembly period, where 
an earlier week day, and the first period in the 
morning is found to be more suitable. 


Types and content of programs is the next 
roblem confronting the administrator of the 
school. Here again a single principle stands 
out. Whatever the program, and regardless of 
the number of events, thorough preliminary 
geoning must be done to eliminate any possi- 
ility of delay during the course of the pro- 
gram. Nothing serves to dampen the enthu- 
siasm of both teachers and pupils towards as- 
sembly programs more than unanticipated de- 
lays. Things must transpire with the precision 
of the theater. Auditorium and stage lights 
must be manipulated with exactitude by an in- 
structed —. visual — must be 
inspected beforehand to offset any possibility 
of delay for repairs or replacements; events 
must be scheduled on the program in such man- 
ner as to permit changes of scenery or costumes 
without losing the interest of the audience; 
music for community singing must be at the 
pianist’s hand the instant it is needed; and 
pple posters must be behind the scenes at 
all times ready to assist a child who has for- 
gotten a cue or a part. These seem like minor 
details, but they are of vast importance in a 
successful auditorium venture. Teachers, like- 
wise, must be instructed in the above tech- 
niques, or in the last minute some detail will 
be forgotten. 


History Dramatizations Handy 


The content of the programs for special day 
observances is a simple matter as there is a 
wealth of suitable dramatizations, drill dances, 
pageants, and music on the market to provide 
many interesting Columbus Day, Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, Christmas, Washington’s Birthday, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Memorial Day and Flag 
Day a. These special days are cele- 
brated or observed in most schools with appro- 
Ptiate exercises. The problem of the sponsor 
or teacher in charge of an assembly program 
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at a time when it cannot be tied up with some 
special celebration is more acute. Here her in- 
genuity is put to the test. In the upper grades 
history dramatizations offer the best solution, 
and can be used at any season of the year. In 
the lower grades, simple health dramatizations, 
gymnastic drills with or without wands, and 
folk dances learned as a regular part of the 
physical education instruction make an interest- 
ing and entertaining addition to any program. 
Little children have vivid imaginations, and it 
takes little in the way of costumes or scenery 
to transport them into the realm of the make- 
believe. A bit of ribbon and a trailing skirt 
and Mary becomes a queen; a slouch hat and a 
pair of boots changes little Bertie into a red- 
blooded cowboy; a little paint and a blanket 
and Angelo becomes an Indian on the war- 
path. Pity the child who has not had the op- 
portunity of appearing before the footlights 
for the pleasure and delight of his mates, even 
though he never utters a line, or is probably 
the fifth assistant train bearer of the stately 
queen’s retinue. 


Children of both upper and lower grade 
groups like the formality of a ritualistic pro- 
gram. Marching to and from the assembly hall 
to the music of a stirring march, the flag pro- 
cessional by uniformed Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts from the rear of the hall to the stage, 
the salute to the flag with the pledge of alle- 
giance, the singing of America as the opening 
number, the report of the Captain of the Safety 
Cadets on hall order and discipline for the 
past week, the introduction from the platform 
or stage of all new pupils received into the 
school during the week, and the flag reces- 
sional during the singing of the school song 
at the close of the program, are all regular 
weekly events which can be incorporated into 
assembly programs of almost any elementary 
school, and which lend a ritualistic atmosphere 
to the program. Behavior problems are notice- 
ably absent from a program so arranged that 
the audience is a frequent participant in the 
ceremonies. When planned so that one event 
follows another in rapid-fire order there is no 
opportunity for a let-down in interest, and as 
a consequence no disciplinary outbursts. In 
planning a program of the type indicated 
above, a fifteen or twenty minute stage pres- 
entation, and fifteen minutes devoted to mov- 
ing pictures or community singing will make 
a very enjoyable hour with which to close the 
week’s work. In organizing and instituting a 
program of the type indicated for the first time, 
it will be found that young children need in- 
struction in the elements of audience courtesy. 
This can be accomplished largely through the 
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individual classrooms, or by pointing out de- 
partures from accepted customary procedures 
at the times they occur. The latter method is 
more widely favored, but care must be taken 
that children do not get the idea that assembly 
programs are planned for the distinct purpose 
of preachment. 


Singing Always Good 


Audience singing from typed slides flashed 
upon a screen is a feature of many school as- 


semblies. Many of the popular songs of the - 


day, with their wording slightly revised, make 
excellent material for the school assembly. Col- 
lege and university football and school songs 
have a swing and a rhythm which children like, 
and the usual folksongs, ballads and patriotic 
songs are a real inspiration to the little folks. 
Collecting suitable songs for assembly purposes 
may be made into a project for a class of upper 
grade pupils. A song-slide library, with the 
necessary sheet music for each selection, ar- 
ranged so that slides and music are readily 
accessible at a moment’s notice, is almost a 
necessity if this type of work is to be under- 
taken successfully. In addition to the pleasure 
derived from the singing of patriotic and folk- 
songs, a decided educational advantage accrues 
from the learning of America’s musical heritage. 


Separate assembly programs for boys and 
girls periodically throughout the school year 
have proven successful, especially when i 
sored by teachers particularly interested in boys 
or girls club activities. Boy Scout, Girl Scout, 
Campfire Girl, and Girl Reserve activities lend 
themselves to this type of assembly program 
very well. Problems of health, hygiene, clean- 
liness, and morals can be discussed frankly at 
segregated assemblies, and programs a 
to “get across” desirable ideals of conduct. 


Former graduates of the school who have 
attained some prominence or success in their 
chosen careers may be invited to appear on the 
school assembly program for a five minute talk. 
es porn Operatic stars, musicians of renown, 
and artists of prominence have all returned to 
one school within one year. The purpose of 
this feature is to present to ee about to 
embark on a high school and college career 
some tangible evidence of success along chosen 
lines. These five minute talks by former gradu- 
ates have also served to keep the community 
informed, through ee —s of 
events occurring in the school, and have helped 
to build an enviable community spirit. 


Finally, there are a few principles of success 
to which sponsors of assembly programs must 
subscribe: 
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. Numbers featuring individual pupils should be 
used sparingly. Every pupil in the school should 
have the opportunity of appearing on the stage 
at least once during the year. 


2. Dramatizations, plays, pageants, or operettas 


should have some educational value, as well 
as interest and entertainment appeal. 


3. Preparation and rehearsals for assembly pro. 


grams should be begun far enough ahead of 
the time scheduled so that pupils and teachers 
are not unduly distressed by the tension result. 
ing from last minute preparations. 


4. In a certain sense, the assembly program per. 


mits children to let off steam in a normal and 
desirable manner. A school cheer, or a rousin 
football song may almost lift off the coll 
Strict formalism in discipline stifles exactly 
that which we are trying to attain in assembly 
programs; individual behavior reactions of 4 
satisfactory nature while a member of a group, 

. Continuity of the actual program should be 
carefully planned in advance to avoid even an 
instant of delay. Delegation and execution of 
technical details should be carefully studied, so 
that modifications may result from time to time 
tending towards perfection. 


6. Parent attendance and cooperation should be 


solicited prior to each program. 


Outline of Assembly Program 


I. Processional—Children march in, by 
classes, to a march played by the school 
orchestra. 


II. Flag Salute 


A. Children stand at attention while three 
scouts carry flag down center aisle, to 
center of stage, while orchestra plays 
“America”. 


B. Salute to the flag. 


C. Children sing first and last verses of 
America, accompanied by orchestra. 


III. Introduction of New Pupils 


A. Pupils who have entered the school 
since the last assembly program are 
called to the stage. 


B. They tell their names, the school, city, 
and state from which they have come, 
the principal comparing distances to 
see who has come the farthest distance. 
(Motivation for geography lesson—for 
example—if the child from the farthest 
distance has come from Detroit, the 
principal asks, “For what is Detroit 
noted ?’’) 


IV. Report of the Safety Council, given by 


the captain of cadets. 


A. Classes named which have earned gold 
or silvers stars for order in passing, 
courtesy, co-operation, etc. 


B. Any necessary remarks concerning dis- 
posal of waste paper in or around the 
school, or matters pertaining to the 
beauty, order, and reputation of the 
school, given by captain of cadets. 
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V. Introduction of newly elected officers 
of the Safety Council, or new cadets, 
by the principal. 


VI. Brief announcements of coming events. 


VII. Play presented by one of the classes. 
(For detailed information see suggested 
program attached.) 


VIII. Movie—(One of the following types) 
A. Historical. 
B. Geographical (Scenic). 
C. Sports. 
D. Comic (Occasionally). 


IX. Community Singing 
A. Seasonal Songs. 
1. Winter. 
a. Jingle Bells. 
b. The Climate, etc. 
c. Christmas Songs. 
2. Spring. 
a. Welcome, Sweet Springtime. 
b. Pussy Willow Song, etc. 
3. Autumn. 
a. Hallowe'en Songs. 
b. Thanksgiving Songs. 
c. Familiar Footbali Songs. 


B. Patriotic. 
1. America the Beautiful. 
2. Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 
3. Star-Spangled Banner, and others. 


C. Folk Tunes of Various Nations. 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny. 
Auld Lang Syne. 

The Lorelei, and others. 


Wn re 


D. Suitable Semi-Popular Songs. 
1. Kentucky Babe. 
2. Bells of St, Mary’s. 
3. Mighty Lak a Rose, and others. 


E. Conclude every program with the sing- 
ing of the School Song. 


X. Recessional—a march played by the 
school orchestra, or pianist, while 
classes return to their rooms. 


Suggested Program for a School Year 


September 
2nd week—Welcoming Assembly 
3rd week—Constitution Day (Sept. 17) 
4th week—Frances Willard (Sept. 28) 


October 
lst week—Football Program 
2nd week—Columbus Day (Oct. 12) 
Fire-Prevention Week 
3rd week—Girls’ Assembly 
Outside Speaker on 
Health and Hygiene 
Home Decorating 
Vocational Guidance, etc. 


November 


lst week—Musical Program—John Philip Sousa 
(Nov. 6, 1856) 
2nd week—Armistice Day (Nov. 11) 
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3rd week—November’'s Famous People-Program 
Wm. Cullen Bryant (Nov. 3, 1794) 
Oliver Goldsmith (Nov. 10, 1728) 
Henry Van Dyke (Nov. 1, 1852) 
Robert Louis Stevenson (Nov. 13, 
1850) 
“George Eliot’ (Nov. 22, 1819) 
Louisa M. Alcott (Nov. 29, 1832) 
Samuel L. Clemens (Nov. 30, 1835) 
4th week—Thanksgiving 
December 
1st week—December’s Famous People 
Joel Chandler Harris (Dec. 8) 
Eli Whitney (Dec. 8, 1765) 
John Milton (Dec. 9, 1608) 
John Greenleaf Whittier (Dec. 17, 
1807) 
Ludwig Von Beethoven (Dec. 17, 
1770) 
Clara Barton (Dec. 25, 1821) 
Woodrow Wilson (Dec. 28, 1856) 
2nd week—Boys’ Assembly 
Outside Speaker on 
Sports 
Health and Hygiene 
Vocational Guidance, etc. 
3rd week—Christmas Program 
Operetta 
Song Program 
Play, etc. 
January 
2nd week—Thrift Program 
Speaker from a bank 
Demonstration of Banking 
Movie on banking 
3rd week—January’s Famous People 
Alexander Hamilton (Jan. 11) 
Benjamin Franklin (Jan. 17, 1706) 
Daniel Webster (Jan. 18, 1782) 
Robert E. Lee (Jan. 19, 1809) 
Edgar Allen Poe (Jan. 19, 1809) 
Robert Burns (Jan. 25, 1759) 
4th week—Musical Program 
Mozart (Jan. 31, 1797) 
Schubert (Jan. 31, 1756) 
February 
1st week—February’s Famous People 
Mendelssohn (Feb. 3, 1809) 
Charles Dickens (Feb. 7, 1812) 
John Ruskin (Feb. 8, 1819) 
Charles Lamb (Feb. 10, 1775) 
Abraham Lincoln (Feb. 12, 1809) 
Galileo (Feb. 15, 1564) 
Washington (Feb. 22, 1732) 
James Russell Lowell (Feb. 22, 
1819) 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Feb. 
27, 1807) 
2nd week—Lincoln Program 
St. Valentine’s Day (Feb. 14) 
3rd week—Washington Program 
4th week—Boy Scout and Girl Scout Program 


March 


1st week—March (Famous People) 

Alexander Graham Bell (Mar. 3, 
1847) 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning (Mar. 5, 
1806) 

Andrew Jackson (Mar. 15, 1767) 

Grover Cleveland (Mar. 16, 1837) 

Franz Joseph Haydn (Mar. 31, 
1752) 
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2nd week—St. Patrick’s Day 
Origin 
Play 


Songs 
3rd week—Guest Program—Alumni who have 
“made good”, 
4th week—Demonstration by 
Class 
Braille 
Handcraft 


Defective Vision 


April 
Ist week—Style Show—Clothing made by girls 
in sewing classes 

2nd week—Spring Program—Easter 

3rd week—Vacation 

4th week—April’s Famous People 
Hans Christian Andersen (April 2, 

1805) 

Washington Irving (April 3, 1783) 
Wm. Wordsworth (April 7, 1770) 
Henry Clay (April 12, 1777) 
Thomas Jefferson (April 13, 1743) 
Wm. Shakespeare (April 23, 1564) 
General Ulysses S. Grant (April 27, 


1822) 
May 
1st week—-Mother’s Day—Mother and Daughter 
Program 


2nd week—May’s Famous People 
: Robert Browning (May 7, 1812) 


Richard Wagner (May 22, 1812) 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (May 25, 
1802) 
Walt Whitman (May 31, 1819) 
3rd week—Folk Dance Program sponsored by 
gym. classes 
4th week—Memorial Day—Outside 
War Veteran 


Speaker— 


June 
1st week—Art Class Demonstration or Exhibit 
2nd week—Father’s Day—Father and Son 
Program 
Flag Day—June 14 


Note: Programs based on the birthdays of 
famous people may consist of a suitable movie, 
pteferably biographical, a play based on the 
life of one or several of the persons, or short 
talks by students, faculty members, or outside 
speakers. 

One program may be given over to “Book 
Week”, with plays, talks by a local librarian, 
or suitable movie. 

The “Welcoming Assembly’’ may be for 
parents, at which parents may be informed of 
school matters, such as system of marking, Par- 
ent-Teacher Association, Clinics, etc. 





Fils Much Is Schooling 


Worth in Dollars? 


7 His is a question that many people have 

asked, and the answers have been unsatis- 
factory and by no means in agreement. The 
best that can be done, in the nature of the 
case, is largely guesswork. 

General averages could be arrived at, but 
the questions of intelligence, of emotional ad- 
justment, of luck, of helpful friends, of health, 
and so on indefinitely, enter the picture and 
almost hopelessly confuse the results. 

Now comes a study by D. E. Gorseline, 
candidate a year or two ago for a Ph. D. de- 
gree at the University of Indiana to which he 
gives the title ‘The Effect of Schooling Upon 
Income.” The volume is printed by the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, but the price is not indicated. 

The author tries to eliminate as many of 
the disturbing and unmeasurable elements as 

ossible by making it a study of pairs of 
see who have not had the same amount 
of schooling, but are approximately equal in 
intelligence as shown by tests, and otherwise 
fairly comparable. It is impossible to give in 
brief space the methods used and results ob- 
tained, but suffice it to say that every possible 
effort was made to secure reliable results. It 
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Madison 


requires nearly 300 pages of printed matter to 
report it in full. 

Gorseline found the pairs of brothers used 
in his study had different amounts of school- 
ing, averaging 3.45 grades (years). This addi- 
tional amount might have been anywhere along 
the line from primary grades up to highly 
specialized training in graduate work. 


The question then became this: Which group 
had the larger income,—those with “most 
schooling’, or those with “‘least schooling’ ? 


The answer is that the ‘annual mean in- 
come” of the “most schooling” group 1s 
$639.61 larger than that of the “least school- 
ing” group; and the difference in the median 
of the least schooling group and that of the 
most schooling group is $515.00 annually. 


From this it may be inferred that for an 
average lifetime the results of 3.45 years of 
schooling might be some $15,000, or $20,000 
though the author does not draw this conclu- 
sion. In that case the value of a day in school 
would be, let us say, $25, or $30. But again, 
this conclusion is not drawn by the author of 
the book. 
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Rees of the Annuity © 
and Investment Board » » 


N OCTOBER 10, 1932, Governor La Follette transmitted to the Director of Invest- 

ments a request for a report. At a meeting of the Annuity and Investment Board held 
November 18, 1932, such a report was submitted by the Director of Investments, Albert 
Trathen, and was unanimously approved by the Board. In view of the importance of the re- 
port to the teachers of Wisconsin there were present, upon invitation of the Board, the 
following persons: Prof. M. H. Ingraham, Prof. W. H. Williams, F. E. Converse and 
Wm. T. Darling, representing the several Retirement Boards, and O. H. Plenzke, President- 
Elect of the Wisconsin Teachers Association. Governor La Follette and Governor-Elect 
Schmedeman were invited but were unable to be present. 


In. reading the report it should be remembered that a bond or mortgage is in default 
whenever payments of interest or principal are not made. The land or other property upon 
which these loans are made are still security for the bonds or mortgages. 


Also, the Teachers’ Retirement Fund is not the only one controlled by The Annuity 
and Investment Board. The Board invests seven other Funds, viz: Fire Insurance, Life In- 
surance, Soldiers Rehabilitation, Benevolent, Injuries Indemnity, Death Benefits and State 
Depository. The report covers the status of all Funds, hence, members of the Teachers’ Re- 
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tirement Fund will find their investments designated accordingly. 


Before adjournment the Board invited those present to attend the October 1933 meet- 
ing when another complete report will be furnished. 


The Governor’s request and the report of the Board are here presented. 


—Editor 





STATE OF WISCONSIN—EXECUTIVE OFFICE—MADISON 


Mr. Albert Trathen 

Director of Investments 
Annuity and Investment Board 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Dear Mr. Trathen: 

The publicity given to the collapse of the 
Insull holding companies and the very low 
— value of railroad and public utility 

nds leads me to inquire what investments 
in railroad and public utility bonds your board 
now holds, and what steps, if any, you have 
taken to protect the teachers’ retirement fund 
and the other funds whose investment is le- 
gally in your control. 

The statutes under which your board is op- 
erated have always required that preference 
shall be given, in the investment of the teach- 
ers’ retirement and the two insurance funds, 
to small loans on improved Wisconsin prop- 
erty and to loans to cooperative associations, 
but from reports made to the Assembly it ap- 
pears that in the years 1929 and 1930 you in- 
creased your railroad and public utility bond 
holdings by several million dollars. This dis- 
closure led the Legislature in the special ses- 
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October 10, 1932 


sion to adopt Joint Resolution 15, A., specific- 
ally instructing your board to comply with the 
requirements of the statutes in the investment 
of the teachers’ retirement fund, and I believe 
that since then you have acquired few, if any, 
additional railroad and public utility bonds. I 
fear, however, that you still hold a great many 
such bonds, and deem it my duty to ascertain 
the facts in this respect. 

Will you kindly, therefore, as soon as pos- 
sible, give me the following information: 


1. A complete list of the railroad and public util- 
ity bonds now held by the teachers’ retirement and 
other investment funds under your control, specify- 
ing the particular issue of each bond, the face value, 
the date of purchase, the purchase price, and, in 
case of bonds listed in financial reports, the present 
market value. Also, kindly indicate which of these 
bonds, if any, are now in default. 

2. In connection with the above list, kindly indi- 
cate in the case of public utility bonds whether the 
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issuing companies are operating or holding com- 
panies, and also the companies which until recently 
were controlled by Samuel Insull and his associates. 
If you have paid no attention to these aspects of the 
security of your investments, let me suggest that the 
Public Service Commission can doubtless furnish you 
this information. 

3. Kindly give me the total of the investments you 
now hold in railroad and public utility bonds and, 
separately, the total investments in the bonds of 
holding companies, the total investments in Insull, 
and, in the case of bonds whose present values are 





known, the present market value of all these bonds 
as compared with their face value. 

4. Kindly outline what steps your board has taken 
to safeguard the teachers’ retirement and other funds 
under your control, in view of the present precarious 
position of so many railroad and public utility bonds, 


Thanking you for prompt attention given 
this request, I am 
Very truly yours, 


PHILIP F. LA FOLLETTE 





The Board's Reply 


November 17, 1932. 
Honorable Philip F. La Follette, 
Governor of Wisconsin, 
Capitol. 
Dear Governor La Follette: 

Complying with the request contained in 
your letter of October 10, copy attached hereto, 
there is enclosed herewith a complete list of 
the railroad and utility bonds asked for, and 
below is given, in addition, a statement of all 
the investments under the care of this board. 
In order that you may have the actual facts, 
the investments made by the present board are 
separated from those made by former boards. 

There are in the funds presently as follows: 
(All figures are as of Oct. 10, 1932, and cents 
are omitted.) 


Railroad Bonds 
Purchased by Former Boards 





Value 
Fund Par Cost 10-10-32 Defaults 
Teachers Ret. ._.. $839,000 $812,227 $424,842 $50 ,000 
Benevolent _ . ._-- 3,000 3 ,000 1.860 
Purchased by Present Board 
Teachers Ret..__- 562 ,000 544 352 279 ,142 30 ,000 
Insurance.__--.-. 25 ,000 22 875 7,750 
Death Benefit --- 25 ,000 23 ,487 20 875 
| ee $1,454 000 $1,405 ,891 $734 469 $80 000 
* 


Utility Bonds 
Purchased by Former Boards 
Teachers Ret.._.. ot eee ee $1,406 485 $1,253,985 none 


Insurance......_- 69 ,000 361 ,690 253,212 none 
Benevolent . .—- - 6,000 6 ,040 5,562 none 








i ieee 108;000 103/817 79'810 none 
Purchased by Present Board 
Value 
Par Cost 10-10-32 Defaults 
Teachers Ret $2,368,000 $2,286,901 $1,946,642 none 
Insurance. ES 125 ,000 122 ,800 103,712 none 
Life. on. 85 ,000 80 ,225 62,075 none 
Death Benefit... 126 ,000 122 ,265 104,580 none 
Injuries Indemn'y 62 ,000 60 ,387 46,045 none 
Toléls ic... $4,689,900 $4,550,610 $3,855 623 
184 


Municipal Bonds 
Purchased by Former Boards 





Teachers Ret.._.. $1,146,250 $1,196,153 $27 ,500 
Insurance____..-- 379 ,000 441,075 
Benevolent - _ ._.. 1,000 1,012 
Soldiers Rehab. -- 122 ,500 125 ,291 
Purchased by Present Board 

Teachers Ret..... 2,050,700 2,082,883 25 ,000 
Insurance--_-._..- 127 ,000 129 ,140 
Benevolent _ _ ._.- 2,000 2 ,043 
| ea 21,500 21,479 
Death Benefit___. 181 ,000 191 ,522 
Injuries Indemnity 18 ,500 18 ,500 
Soldiers Rehab._.. 112 ,000 114 ,300 

TOR. Secs $4,161,450 $4,323 401 $52 ,500 


a 
United States Government Bonds 


Purchased by Former Boards 





a ee $2 500 $2 500 $2,591 
Purchased by Present Board 
Teachers Ret. ._- - 500 ,000 507 ,187 489 ,500 
Total....... $502,500 $509,687 $492,091 
e 


Canadian Government and Municipal Bonds 
Purchased by Former Boards 


Value 
0-10-32 Defaults 





Fund Par Cost 1 
Teachers Ret.._.. $1,516,000 $1,491,319 $1,466,361 
Purchased by Present Board 
Teachers Ret. ___- 250 ,000 229 700 224 312 
Insurance... ---- 50 ,000 50 ,625 48 ,000 
Total... .. . $1,816,000 $1,771,644 $1,738 673 


Real Estate Mortgage Bonds 
Purchased by Former Boards 





Teachers Ret.___- $560 ,000 $559 499 $214 ,000 $360 ,000 
Insurance--.-_-.- 107 ,500 107 ,500 76 ,400 16 500 
Week isc a cook 22 ,000 21 ,937 14 600 5,000 
Tete. . 2.02. $689 500 $688 936 $305 ,000 $381 500 
e 
Farm Mortgages 
Placed by Former Boards 
Face In 
Fund Value Default 
Teachers Retirement_-_............-.--.--- $5 355 238 $4 ,254 987 
eT ree 644 311 526,199 
| aie Ahctiree WA Wh hha 6 ot eegne baal hee 79 575 57 ,500 
Soldiers Rehabilitation. ................--- 4,800 
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Placed by Present Board 
Teachers Retirement.........------------- 2,762,973 508,068 





1p is hee ekios Sar ee Se $8 846 897 $5 436.755 


Other Real Estate Mortgages 
Placed by Former Boards 





Teachers Retirement --...........-----.---- $1,134 302 $35 ,000 
SECA OS Re ES eee 3 ,000 
Soldiers Rehabilitation. ---.-.-........-.-- 47,018 19 500 
Placed by Present Board 
Face In 

Fund Value Default 
Teachers Retirement._........---.-------- $589 ,500 
Soldiers Rehabilitation. .-_.......-...-.--- 79 ,982 

DWM o nwcndsdeccentucweedohs $1 ,853 ,802 $54 500 











Oct. 1, Oct. 1, 
1929 1932 
Teachers Ret. Rea! Estate Owned_-_---.--- $62,900 $329,949 
Collateral Loans to Banks_......-....--- 137 ,842 
gS ae nee rene 609 ,250 
Additional Claims Against 
Mortgagees for Insurance 
and Taxes Advanced__.___ 14 ,959 53 ,139 
Lard Contracts_-_.......-- 9 283 31,906 
Chattel Mortgages.........- 3,677 1,200 
Bankers Farm Mtge. Co. 
Common Stock_..._.----- 378 ,250 378 ,250 
Farm Sales & Mtge. Co. 
| Seg Sea ee 35 ,000 35 ,000 
$504 069 $1,576 536 
. 
Summary 
Value 
BONDS Par Cost 10-10-32 = In Default 
Railroad_..._.... $1,454,000 $1,405 ,892 $734 ,470 $80 ,000 
“eae 4,689,900 4,550,572 3,855,625 
Municipal.._.... 4,161,450 4,323,401 4,323,401 52 ,500 
U.8. Gov't... -. 502 500 509 ,687 492 ,091 
Canadian... ...-. 1,816,000 1,771,645 1,738,673 
R. E. Mortgage - - 819 ,000 818 ,474 396 , 393 ,000 
| ees $13 442 850 $13 379 671 $11,540 260 $525 500 
MORTGAGES 
Farm... ..... +. $8,846,898 $5 436 ,755 
a 1,853 ,802 ? 54 ,500 
Total. ...... $10,700 ,700 $6 ,016 ,755 


LANEOUS._.. $1,576,536 
Grand Total. $25 ,720 ,086 


The first order of business at each regular 
meeting, after approval of the minutes of pre- 
vious meeting, is giving consideration to the 
applications for farm mortgage loans. These 
applications come before the Board after the 
farms of the applicants have been carefully in- 
spected and appraised by men properly quali- 
fied by experience to pass on farm values and 
after having been submitted to the Manager of 
Farm Loans (who has held that position for 
ten years, seven years under the old Annuity 
Board and three years under the present Board) 
where the findings are carefully checked and 
analyzed and put in form for submission to the 
members of the State Annuity and Investment 
Board at their regular monthly meeting. Each 
loan is given careful consideration, the Man- 
ager of Farm Loans being present to give fre- 
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quently asked information, and, after discus- 
sion of its merits, is submitted to a vote of the 
Board. The loan is then authorized or rejected. 
The examination of the titles and the legal re- 
quirements are in charge of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s department. No farm loan is made unless 
recommended by the Board’s field representa- 
tive, Ri pte by the Manager of Farm Loans, 
accepted by a majority of the Board, and all 
legal details approved by the Assistant Attor- 
ney General. 

In your letter you refer to a Joint Resolution 
passed at the last special session of the legisla- 
ture. This resolution reads as follows: 


“WHEREAS, Section -42.32 of the statutes govern- 
ing the investment of the teachers’ retirement fund 
expressly directs that ‘In making loans, preference 
shall be given to applications for small loans on 
improved farm property and to applications for loans 
to cooperative associations, subject to annual reduc- 
tion of principal through long terms not exceeding 
fifty years’; and 

“WHEREAS, Reports which were made by the An- 
nuity and Investment Board to the legislature dur- 
ing the regular session of 1931, show conclusively 
that in recent years this direction of law has not 
been complied with and that in lieu of investment 
in farm mortgages the major part of the funds in 
the teachers’ retirement fund have been invested in 
railroad, public utility and municipal bonds; and 

“WHEREAS, It is common knowledge that railroad 
and public utility bonds have depreciated greatly 
within the last year, so that the failure of the An- 
nuity and Investment Board to comply with the stat- 
utory requirement that preference shall be given to 
farm mortgage loans has resulted in serious losses 
to the teachers’ retirement fund; and 


“WHEREAS, Actual losses on farm mortgage loans 
have been very small, and such loans undoubtedly 
now constitute a safer investment than railroad and 
utility bonds; and 

““WHEREAS, The farmers of the state are finding 
it increasingly difficult to refinance their farm mort- 
gages, due to the generally disturbed industrial and 
financial conditions; and 

“WHEREAS, The refinancing of farm mortgage 
loans now held by the banks through the teachers’ 
retirement fund would to a very large extent relieve 
the banking situation in this state and release large 
amounts of money for investment in industry, which 
would operate to relievé unemployment; now, there- 
fore, be it 

“RESOLVED by the Assembly, the Senate concur- 
ring, That the Annuity and Investment Board be and 
is hereby instructed to comply with the express pro- 
visions of section 42.32 of the statutes and to give 
preference in the loans from the teachers’ retirement 
fund to ‘small loans on improved farm property’, 
and is also instructed to dispose of its railroad and 
public utility bonds and its municipal bonds, other 
than those of Wisconsin municipalities, as rapidly 
as possible, and to reinvest the funds realized in 
Wisconsin farm mortgages.” 


It has been the practice of this Board since 
its organization to give first consideration to 
farm mortgage loans, as required by the stat- 
utes, and it is still the practice. 
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The present Board decreased the period of 
amortization of farm loans from thirty-five 
years to a maximum of twenty years. It was 
found, after careful tabulation for a number of 
months of the ages of applicants for farm loans, 
that the average age was between fifty and 
fifty-one years. It was concluded that the aver- 
age loan under the thirty-five year plan would 
mature beyond the productive age of the aver- 
age man. 

The first meeting of this Board was on Sep- 
tember 20, 1929. Since that date there has not 
been a single application for a farm loan or a 
loan to a cooperative association that has been 
rejected when the application and appraisal 
and record showed the = met the tre- 
quirements of safety. We have been accused of 
being too severe in these requirements. Refer- 
ence to the above statement of farm loans 
shows that better than twenty per cent of the 
farm loans made by this Board are delinquent 
in spite of these precautions. Yet consideration 
of other investments is not given until every 
possible farm loan is authorized. 

The next type of investments given consid- 
eration is real estate mortgages on Wisconsin 
property other than farm mortgages. If there 
are then available funds, bonds are purchased 
in the following order: 

(a) Bonds issued by Wisconsin municipalities ; 
(b) temporary loans to Wisconsin municipalities in 
accordance with the act of the special session of the 
legislature of 1931 authorizing these temporary loans ; 
(c) bonds legal for life insurance companies in 
Wisconsin. 


To aid in the selection of this class of se- 
curities, the Board has continued in its employ 
the bond specialist selected by the former An- 
nuity Board, with whom it has regularly ad- 
vised as to the purchase of new bonds as well 
as to the retention of bonds now in its port- 
folio. In addition to the regular supervision by 
this outside investment service of bonds to be 
purchased, bonds to be sold, and bonds to be 
retained, the bond lists have been submitted to 
a leading American investment counsel gener- 
ally employed by banks and life insurance com- 
panies. The bond lists have been also exam- 
ined by leading banks of Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. 

Copies: of the minutes of the meetings of 
this Board are regularly sent to the Governor's 
office, showing the business transacted and the 
investments authorized. The Commissioner of 
Banking is required by law to examine this de- 
partment. Likewise, the Director of the Budget 
annually audits the accounts of this Board, 
checks into the sufficiency of the Board's rec- 
ords, checks carefully each mortgage and each 
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mortgage note, counts all the bonds and se- 
curities, and includes in his report a complete 
list of all bonds, mortgages, and other securi- 
ties. A copy of this audit was sent to your 
office. 

You ask specifically for information relative 
to the so-called Insull bonds as well as bonds 
of any holding company. In the first place, 
there were no bonds of any holding company 
purchased by the present Board, this being con- 
trary to law except for the Insurance Fund, in 
which Fund there are $37,000 of Associated 
Telephone Utilities debentures. The present 
Board also found $10,000 of this same issue 
in the Life Fund, but inasmuch as they were 
illegal for that Fund, they were sold. The As- 
sociated Telephone Utilities debentures in the 
Insurance Fund have not been sold as they may 
be legally held in that Fund, are paying their 
interest, and because the Department of Insur- 
ance did not want to take the present market 
loss. 

In the Teachers’ Retirement Fund there are 
not now nor ever have been any holding com- 
pany bonds. The bonds of companies controlled 
by Samuel Insull and associates, in all of the 
funds, are carefully selected bonds secured by 
mortgages on operating companies, none of 
which are presently in default as to interest or 
principal. The Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
has $1,343,900 of these bonds which cost 
$1,283,274 and have a market value of 
$1,067,614 as of October 10, 1932. 

It does not follow that undue loss will tre- 
sult because mortgages or bonds are at present 
in default. With the return of normal condi- 
tions the probable losses from possessed farms 
and farm mortgages should be very greatly re- 
duced, and many defaults will be entirely 
cured. The municipal bonds in default orig- 
inate in states with a 5% debt limit, are retir- 
able out of taxes, and will finally be paid. Nor 
does it follow that a loss will be sustained be- 
cause at present the market value of bonds is 
abnormal. We purchase bonds for investments 
and are primarily concerned with their safety 
as we ordinarily expect to hold them until ma- 
turity, when par should be realized. 


It has been the consistent purpose of this 
Board to cooperate with those who are respon- 
sible for the administration of state affairs in 
Wisconsin as it has been its purpose to get 
their cooperation. For which reason, since your 
term of office, you have been asked on differ- 
ent occasions to meet with us, and members of 
the Board have gone to you to seek your advice 
and counsel. 

Also, it has been the purpose of the mem- 
bers of this Board to keep before themselves 
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continually that they were trustees charged 
with the responsibility of trust funds; that they 
were a business board endeavoring to carry out 
the spirit of the law which created the board 
and which charged them with the duty of mak- 
ing, first and foremost, safe and well secured 
farm mortgage loans, and, next, so to invest 
the funds in their charge that the investments 
comply strictly with those authorized for Wis- 
consin life insurance companies, investments 
which are actually made by the best life insur- 
ance companies of the United States. 

Inasmuch as the teachers are so vitally in- 


terested in the conduct of their retirement fund, 
a copy of this letter is being sent to all city 
and county superintendents of schools and to 
all teachers who may ask for it. 

Yours truly, 


Albert Trathen 
Director of Investments 
Approved: 
State Annuity and Investment Board 
John H. Puelicher, Chairman 
Isaac P. Witter 
Grace B. Ogden 
John A. Thiel 
John Callahan 





eu Elections in 
South Milwaukee High 


AKING advantage of the fact that 1932 
by is an election year the South Milwaukee 

High School inaugurated a citizenship 
project throughout the junior-senior high school 
at the suggestion of Vice-principal R. G. Hein. 
Instead of hurrying through the class officer 
election process, a regular election system was 
organized. We used the petition, primary elec- 
tion, campaign speeches and voting machine 
for the general election. 

The plan was announced in detail to the 
students and they were told what to do in or- 
der to have their name placed upon the pri- 
mary ballot. The petition required the signa- 
tures of 10% of the students of the class. The 
name, grade, and home roorn teacher of each 
signer was placed on the petition. 

The primary election was held in the tre- 
spective home rooms the day after all petitions 
were filed. The three candidates for each of- 
fice, receiving the largest number of votes were 
nominated for.the general election. Fifty-nine 
students filed petitions for eighteen offices. In 
two or three instances only one or two candi- 
dates filed petitions for an office, but from 
the sentiment of the student body we may 
safely conjecture that more candidates will run 
for every office next year. The primary elim- 
inated twelve students from the race. 

During the week which elapsed between the 
primary and the general election we had many 
campaign speeches supporting the several candi- 
dates. The assignment for oral English that 
week in every English class in the building con- 
sisted of campaign speeches. Thus, every stu- 
dent in school planned and most of them de- 
livered an actual campaign speech in support 
of their favorite candidate. Some of the 
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George O'Brien 


South Milwaukee H. S. 


School 


speeches were given in the home room. Such 
terms as “school traditions,” “school spirit,” 
and “ability” were frequently mentioned in all 
the speeches. 

In the general election we used a regular 
voting machine loaned by the city authorities 
of South Milwaukee. All students witnessed a 
class room demonstration of the voting ma- 
chine so that there would be no confusion at 
the election. Each class was allotted one day 
for their general election, the polls being 
opened a half hour before school in the morn- 
ing, fifteen minutes before school at noon, and 
an hour after school in the afternoon. A teacher 
was in general charge of each class election 
having students acting as inspectors and ballot 
clerks. Usually three different groups of stu- 
dent election officials were employed thus giv- 
ing as great a range of participation as possible. 

The results were satisfactory from the stand- 
points of calibre of students elected, interest 
in the election and the percentage who voted. 
The students were not told repeatedly to vote. 
We started the election and then permitted 
student interest to do the rest. The students 
who were absent during the day their election 
was held, were counted as students not voting. 
The highest percentage of a class who voted 
was ninety-four and the lowest was seventy- 
eight. The senior class was second with 93.5% 
voting, the junior class was fourth with 85.9%, 
the sophomore class last with 78%, the fresh- 
men ranked fifth with 81.7%, the eighth grade 
first with 94% and the seventh grade third 
with 90.8%. 

The project kept student interest at a high 
pitch and served as a means of training for 
intelligent participation in adult affairs. 
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What the p. 7. a is doing » » 


Dear Co-Worker: 

Through the efforts of a special committee of the Wisconsin Teachers Association, 
two pages in the Wisconsin Journal of Education have been offered to the state board of 
the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers for their use. This is a real opportunity 
and the offer has been accepted with deep appreciation. This space will be devoted to or- 
ganization material and last minute messages to our locals from state and national officers. 
Each month two copies will be mailed to the president of each local association—one for 
the president’s use and one for her program chairman. May I depend upon each president 
turning over the extra copy promptly to her program chairman? 

In at least twenty-six states a joint committee on cooperation between the state teach- 
ers association and the State Congress of Parents and Teachers has been set up, but in Wis- 
consin the subject is just touched upon when the committee begins to function. Truly this 
is real cooperation and may the results be mutually beneficial. 

May Hubbard 











RADIO PROGRAMS 


g TubY groups are listening in each Thurs- 

day at 1:45 P. M. over W. T. M. J. On 
Tuesday at 10:00 o'clock a program unique in 
type is being presented over W. H. A., Madi- 
son—‘Some of the accomplishments of our 
ie ay ag 

Much interest in both programs is being 
shown. Won't you join the group and send us 
word that you are one of our listeners in? 


NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
FOR 1932-1933 


cre item of major importance in the legis- 
tive program of our National Congress is: 
Adequate appropriations for: 
(1) U.'S. Office of Education 
(2) U. §S. Public Health Service-Rural Health 
Demonstration Work 
(3) Children’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. of Labor 
(4) Bureau of Home Economics. U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture 


These four agencies are the most authoritative 
sources of information on which many parent- 


teacher activities are based. The total amount — 


appropriated for their support last year was 
028% of the total federal budget of 
$4,459,651,102.72. Just $1,262,865 spent on 
education or .00028 of the total amount. 

Since the appropriations committee holds 
hearings in December before Congress con- 
‘venes, endorsements of adequate appropriations 
for these Federal Bureaus should be in the 
hands of our Senators and Representatives as 
early in December as possible. Copy of your 
endorsement should be mailed to your National 
Chairman, Mrs. Wm. T. Bannerman, Washing- 
ton.- D>. C. 
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NEW ASSOCIATIONS 


\/E TAKE great pleasure in welcoming into 
membership the following associations: 

Abbotsford—Abbotsford, Wis. 
Footville—Footville, Wis. 
Delavan—Delavan, Wis. 
Norwood—Green Bay, Wis. 
Weyerhauser—Weyerhauser, Wis. 
Junior High—Watertown, Wis. 
Lake Mills—Lake Mills, Wis. 


ee 
CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 


AL THE Fall Board Meeting of the National 

Congress of Parents and Teachers in Chi- 
cago in an informal report, Miss Alice Sowers, 
Field Worker in Parent Education said that at 
a recent conference at Cornell University, Child 
Welfare Magazine and Hygeia ranked highest 
as authoritative magazines. No finer compliment 
could be given our official magazine. A study 
of magazines suitable for Parent Education had 
been made and the above remark was the out- 
come. 

Two hundred fifty-eight subscriptions to the 
magazine were reported during the month of 
October. That is about one hundred more than 
last year during the same month. Wisconsin 
has risen from fourteenth place in her class 
to second. 

Dudgeon School at Madison leads the list 
with a membership of ninety-six and eighty- 
two subscriptions to the magazine. When asked 
what had been done at Dudgeon to secure that 
number, the reply was, “Why we just got out 
and worked and really it wasn’t so difficult. 
Some of the mothers who are unable to attend 
our meetings were really pleased to have us 
call.” Try this same plan and see what your 
results will be. It is a real bargain offered for 
one dollar per year. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON BI-CENTENNIAL 


MARS. John Dickinson Sherman requests that 
all local associations that have taken part 
in any way in, the celebration of the 200th An- 
niversary of the birth of George Washington 
communicate with her so that their names may 
be listed in the permanent memorial records 
of the United States George Washington Bi- 
Centennial Commission. 

To this end will you write her telling her 
what has been done or what you plan to do. 


MEMBERSHIP 


THE other day I overheard this remark ue” 

“We are not going to push membership 
this year’, and I couldn’t -_ replying, “And 
why not?” We need the help and assistance 
of every interested father and mother this year 
more than ever before. Not only every inter- 
ested parent but every adult friend interested 
in the children and in education should join. 
If ever there was a time when concentrated ef- 
fort was necessary that time is now. It is only 
through united effort and pulling together that 
our children are to escape the effects of this 
depression. We cannot hope to have them es- 
cape it entirely, but by joining hands, studying 
the situation together, we will know some of 
the pitfalls that are escapable and of the others 
that are not. In other words we will have a 
knowledge of affairs as they are. To this end 
a membership is necessary. 

Your State Membership Chairman has sent 
you her plan of work. The records in the 
state office show that locals: are at work, and 
actively so. 

We have set as our goal for 1932-1933: 


1. To increase membership at least ten per cent. 

2. To lose not one unit from this year’s roll. 
(consolidation not counted as loss) 

3. To gain two new Congress units in every 
county, 


Will you help us? If we are not meeting 
with your expectations, will you write us? We 
want to be helpful and we need your help. 


1933 SUMMER ROUND-UP OF 
THE CHILDREN CLOSES 


‘/\|OVEMBER first marks the close of the 

eighth annual Summer Round-Up of the 
Children. A campaign by parent-teacher asso- 
ciations to send to the entering grade of school 
or kindergarten a class of children as free as 
possible from remediable defects. The Summer 
Round-Up is the major health project of the 
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National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
During the years, it has been demonstrated 
that not only is school attendance increased in 
those communities that have conducted the 
Summer Round-Up, and the health of the chil- 
dren protected from contagious diseases, but 
the lal records show greater achievements 
on the part of those children and fewer prob- 
lems of discipline.” 

If you haven't as yet participated in the 
Summer Round-Up project, write to our State 
Chairman, Dr. Chastons Calvert, and she will 
be glad to send you information. 


ee 
P, T. A. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


gx correspondence courses in parent-teacher 

work are being offered this year by the 
Education Division of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, designed especially 
for persons who are unable to attend P. T. A. 
training schools, conferences, and other courses 
of instruction available in the states. Courses 
are under the direction of Mrs. Arthur C. Wat- 
kins, Education Secretary, veteran instructor in 
parent-teacher technics. Mrs. Watkins has taught 
the regular P. T. A. training course at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, for the past 
eleven years, as well as numerous other special 
courses at colleges and universities in various 
states. The history, organization, and program 
of service of the National Congress, types of 
local associations, their conduct and activities, 
and other phases of P. T. A. work are discussed 
in the courses. 

ee 


FOUNDERS DAY 


|N THE mind of Mrs. David O. Mears, one 

of our founders, we have not caught the true 
parent-teacher spirit until we want others to 
hear about it. With this in mind Mrs. Mears 
felt that one day a year during the month of 
February should be set aside in which to cele- 
brate the founding of our organization, at 
which time our members should be given the 
privilege of making a free will offering to the 
extension work of the Congress. Contributions 
made on that day should be forwarded to the 
State Treasurer. Half of the money received is 
retained in the state treasury and is used for 
field service within the state and half is sent 
on to the National and pays for the services 
of our National Field secretaries. Personal con- 
tact counts for so much in extending the work 
of our Congress that I hope every one will do 
their best this year to celebrate the occasion 
with appropriate exercises such as are found 
listed in your National Order Blank. 
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i un'n hilosophy » » 


The Day After Christmas 


’Twas the day after Christmas, I woke with a yawn, 
Knowing good old St. Nicholas had been here 
and gone. 
The stockings that hung by the chimney with care 
Were all taken down, the mantel was bare. 
My mind was a daze, there was sleep in the eye; 
I simply felt groggy from turkey and pie. “i 
I had just snuggled down for another nice rest, 
Let the world go by as it thought best. 
When out on my dresser there arose such a clatter, 
I hopped from my bed to see what was the matter. 
My old alarm clock with no duty to shirk, 
Was calling quite loudly, “Get out, go to work.” 
Like a thief caught red-handed, I gave it a blow, 
And told it to hasten where all clocks should go. 
I throttled it quickly, climbed back into bed, 
While visions of bosses danced in my head. 
“But hang it!” I muttered, as I went back to slumber, 
“If the boss wants to call, he can look up my 
number.” 
And my faithful wife, if nothing else will do, 
Will just say, “Why, Charlie, he’s down with 
the flu.” 
St. Louis Club Weekly. 





At the Studio 


Mary: “Did he get that tie for Christmas?” 
Maud: “No, that’s the cloth he uses to wipe his 
brushes on.”—Cornell Widow. 





“Be What You Is” 


Don’t be what you ain't; 

Jes’ be what you is; 

‘Cause if you is not what you am, 

Den you am not what you is; 

If you is jes’ a little tadpole 

Don’t try to be a frog; 

If you is jes’ de tail, 

Don’t try to wag de dog, 

You can always pass de plate 

If you can’t exhort an’ preach; 

If you is jes’ a pebble 

Don’t try to be a beach. 

Don’t be what you ain't, 

Jes’ be what you is, 

‘Cause de man that plays it square 

A’gwine to get his, 

It ain't what you is or has been, 

It's what you now am is. 
—Author Unknown 
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Power of Suggestion 


Santa: ‘“‘My dear, you'll have to stop feeding those 


reindeer shredded wheat. It’s dangerous.” 
Mrs. Claus: “What's dangerous?” 


Santa: “Power of suggestion. This morning one 


of ’em began to chew my beard.”—Boston Beanpot. 





Positive End of the Depression 


Absolute knowledge I have none, 

But my aunt's washerwoman’s son 

Heard a policeman on the beat 

Say to a laborer on the street 

That he had a letter last week 

Written in the finest Greek 

By a Chinese coolie from Timbuctoo 

Who said that Negroes in Cuba knew 

Of a colored man in a Texas town 

Who got it straight from a circus clown 

That a man in the Klondike heard the news 
From a bunch of South American Jews 

About somebody in Kalamazoo 

Who saw a man who claimed he knew 

Of a swell society female rake 

Whose mother-in-law would undertake 

To prove that her seventh husband’s sister's niece 
Had stated in a printed piece 

That she had a son who had a friend 

Who knew when the depression was going to end. 


—The Christian Observer 
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@ CuHitpreN Top Im- 
PORTANCE OF SOUND 
Gums: “In all our 
primary grades, gum 
massage is taught as 
an essential part of 
oral hygiene.” — From 





Gum Massage 
now a 


Health Habit 


of the classroom 





@ The future soundness 
of children’s gums is en- 
dangered by tender, 
creamy foods. 





@ Teach your children to 
massage their gums when 
they brush their teeth. 








a N. Dakota principal. 


ITH the well-being of their pupils in mind, 
teachers have worked untiringly to give health 
knowledge a place in the school curriculum. 


And, today, with the oral hygiene of gum mas- 
sage being explained in so many thousands of 
classrooms, we have another example of our teach- 
ers’ fine spirit of cooperation. 

Children, already won to regular tooth brushing, 
are now being taught to keep their gums firm and 
sound with massage. 

Gums don’t get stimulation from the rich and 
tender foods that make up modern diets. And, 
lacking exercise, the gums languish and weaken. 
They bleed easily. 

“Pink tooth brush” is the warning from gums 
in poor health. It is the opening wedge that may 
admit disease—gingivitis or Vincent’s disease or 
even the rarer pyorrhea. It is an urgent call for the 
help of massage. 

In class, the usual method is exterior massage, 


Published in the interest of Better Health 
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with the index finger held near the jaw to repre- 
sent the tooth brush. In this way, children are 
shown how to brush the gums, inside and out, from 
the base toward the teeth. 

With this daily health drill, and a warning to 
keep pencils, money and unclean fingers away from 
the mouth, you will have more than earned the 
lifelong gratitude of these men and women of 
the future. 

Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste assures glow- 
ingly firm and healthy gums. Dentists recommend 
it for toning the gum walls as well as cleaning the 
teeth. And its refreshing flavor wins even children 
to its use. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes it a specific for 
tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows “pink.” But Ipana 
or no, every educator now has an opportunity to 
spread the doctrine of better teeth and gums by 
teaching children the twice-a-day habit of gum 


massage. 


by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 
Est. 1887 
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Pilewe From The State Department » » » 


Reduction in State School Aid 


Chapter 30, Laws of Wisconsin, enacted by 
the special session of the 1931 Legislature 
reads in part as follows: 

“An act to authorize the emergency board 
to reduce, if necessary, any and all state 
appropriations for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1932 and June 30, 1933, by such 
amounts as it deems feasible, not exceeding 
20% of the appropriations for these years 
made or continued by this Legislature in its 
regular session of 1931.” 


Section 20.25 (3) Laws of Wisconsin— 
PUBLIC SCHOOL AIDS—states in part as 
follows: 

“There is appropriated annually from the 
general fund to the several counties, towns, 
cities and villages of the state for the sup- 
port of the elementary public schools such 
sums as may be necessary as provided in 
Section 40.87.” (The Equalization Law.) 


On November 5, 1932, the emergency board 
reduced this appropriation to 90% of the 
amount apportioned during the fiscal year 
1930-31. This means that about 88% of the 
state aid for the December apportionment, 
1932, will be paid in March, 1933. 

Subsection (1) and Subsection (2) of Sec- 
tion 20.25—PUBLIC SCHOOL AIDS—ap- 
propriations for supervising teachers and trans- 
portation have not been reduced. 

This notice of reduction of state aid for ele- 
mentary schools will no doubt work some 
hardship on the schools of the state since local 
budgets have been made out and probably can- 
not be revised. 


To High School Principals and 
School Officers: 


AY we suggest the advisability of your 
having an interview with your local as- 
semblyman and state senator prior to the open- 
ing of the legislative session with reference to 
the pressing need of legislation in reference to 
additional state aid for the small high schools 
in the state. You may be able to present the 
situation from a local standpoint in a manner 
which will readily enlist the attention and in- 
terest of your representatives in the state legis- 
lature. 
The times may not seem propitious to take 
up a search for new sources of revenue for edu- 
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cational purposes, nevertheless, the need is as 
acute as ever and action cannot be indefinitely 
postponed unless the state wants to assume the 
position that we can no longer afford to give 
the youth of the state an opportunity for the 
advantages of at least a high school education, 
and this very few are willing to concede in 
spite of adverse conditions. It is largely a ques- 
tion of ways and means. See your local legis- 
lative members at an early date and talk the 
matter over. They will be glad to ascertain 
your view-point as they are already deeply in- 
terested in the question of high school aids 
and realize their responsibility in the matter of 
rendering adequate assistance through the me- 
dium of vevedlial legislation. 


Legal Opinions 
Supervising Teachers 


You inquire whether county board members 
representing cities have the right to vote on 
the question of fixing the salary of supervis- 
ing teachers. 


Sec. 39.01 (5), Stats. provides as follows: 


“Cities which have a city superintendent 
of schools shall form no part of the county 
superintendent’s district, shall bear no part 
of the expense connected with the office of 
county superintendent of schools; and shall 
have no part in the determination of any 
question or matter connected with or aris- 
ing out of said office, nor shall any elector 
or supervisor of such city have any voice 
therein.” 


The fixing of the salary of a supervising 
teacher is clearly a question or matter con- 
nected with or arising out of the county super- 
intendent’s office. Such supervising teachers are 
appointed by the county superintendent, and 
their activities are under his direction. See sec. 
39.14, Stats. 

The specific question which you raise was 
passed upon by this department in XII 
O. A. G. p. 460. 

While the wording of the statute at that 
time was not identical, the opinion there ren- 
dered appears, to be consistent with the present 
requirements of the statute. See also, IX 
O. A. G. p. 400. 

It is the opinion of this department that 
county board members who represent cities 
which have superintendents of schools may not 
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ptoperly vote upon the question of fixing the 

salary of supervising teachers. 

CAPTION: Schools, County Superintendent, 
Supervising teachers, County Board. A 
member of the county board who repre- 
sents a city which has a city superintend- 
ent of schools may not vote upon the 
question of fixing the salary of a super- 
vising city. 


Schools, Transportation, Insurance 


You refer to the opinion rendered by this 

department found in Vol. XX O. A. G. 
p. 839 with respect to the purchase of insur- 
ance by a school district covering the transpor- 
tation of school children, and inquire whether 
the person contracted to provide transportation 
is liable in the event of injury to the children, 
and whether such contractor is obliged to carry 
liability insurance. 

If injury results from the negligence of such 
a contractor, he would be liable. There is no 
requirement that liability insurance must be 
provided by a person engaged in the transporta- 
tion of school children under a contract with 
a school district, such transportation being ex- 
empt from the provisions of the auto transpor- 
tation act, ch. 194, Stats. 

Sec. 40.34, Stats. specifies that the contract 
for such transportation shall provide that the 
children shall be transported in a safe and com- 
fortable manner with suitable protection against 
cold and stormy weather, and that the driver of 
each conveyance shall be of good moral char- 
acter and shall have control of the children 
while going to and from schaol. The statute, 
therefore, does not provide in specific terms 
that the board may insist upon the contractor 
carrying liability insurance. 

The language of that section, however, 
clearly confers discretion upon the district 
board, and the requirements specified therein 
are in effect minimum requirements. The fact 
that no mention is made of liability insurance 
would prevent the district board from requir- 
ing as a part of the contract that the person 
undertaking the transportation of the children 
should carry adequate liability insurance. If 
such a requirement is made, it will naturally 
affect the price at which the contractor is will- 
ing to perform the service, since it will, to that 
extent, increase the cost of rendering the serv- 
ice. However, in that event, the payment made 
by the board would, in legal contemplation, be 
a payment made for transportation service, and 
would not be a payment for insurance for the 
benefit of the district, since the district would, 
in no event, be liable. 
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Helps for Teachers 


N RESPONSE to suggestions made in this 

JouRNAL for October, we learn that many 
principals and teachers have recently sent re- 
quests to Theodore Dammann, Secretary of 
State, for copies of his Citizenship and Election 
Methods, and Helps for Inspectors at the Polls 
for use in civics and history classes. When 
sufficient postage has been included, Mr. Dam- 
mann has also sent additional material, such 
as lists of state and county officers, presidential 
electors, and candidates nominated at the Sep- 
tember Primary; also copies of Notes on the 
Great Seal, sample ballots, copies of acts, maps 
of congressional and state senatorial districts 
and other material useful in teaching civics. 

Further requests will be honored from 
schools not yet supplied and from’ such teach- 
ers as find the present supply-is inadequate for 
securing best results. 


Appointed State High School Supervisor 


HARRY E. MERRITT, City Superintendent 

of Schools, at Columbus, Wisconsin, has 
been appointed state high school supervisor by 
State Supt. John Callahan succeeding Mr. 
S. M. Thomas deceased. Mr. Merritt will as- 
sume his new duties with the Department of 
Public Instruction on January 1, 1933. Mr. 
Merritt at that time will have completed three 
years of service in the city superintendency at 
Columbus. He began his teaching career in the 
rural schools of Buffalo County and in the city 
gtades in Mondovi. After graduation at the 
Oshkosh Teachers College he taught one year 
at Wisconsin Rapids and two years as super- 
vising principal at Wild Rose. He was a mem- 
ber of the 26th Division in France during the 
World War and after an overseas service of 
seven months he was returned to this country 
for further service as an instructor. 

He served as assistant principal at De Pere 
for one and one-half years and as supervising 
principal for three years at Alma. His next 
teaching service was at Lodi where he served 
for 314 years as ee Prior to his super- 
intendency at Columbus he was granted the 
Bachelor of Arts degree by the University of 
Chicago in 1926 and has done some post gradu- 
ate work at the University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Merritt received the highest standing in 
a civil service examination for the position of 
high school supervisor recently conducted by 
the Bureau of Personnel. 
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HEADLINERS FROM LAST MONTH'S NEWS 


OVER 1100 TEACHERS CONVENE 
FOR MEETING AT PLATTEVILLE 


Unusually Large Turnout Encourages 
Leaders to Formulate a Permanent 
Organization 


(VER 1100 rural and city teachers from the 

southwestern counties of Crawford, La- 
Fayette, Iowa, and Grant were in attendance 
when the first Southwestern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Convention opened at the Platteville Civic 
Memorial building at 9:00 A. M. on Friday, 
November 18. 

Speakers at the general session were Rev. 
A. F. Hughes, La Crosse; Alonzo Pond, Janes- 
ville; and President Glenn Frank, University 
of Wisconsin, whose stimulating address,—‘'In- 
stitutionalism’”— proved one of the features of 
the program. Dr. Frank graciously consented 
to appear on the program at no expense to the 
teachers. 

At the business meeting preceding the gen- 
etal session it was decided to organize as a 
permanent association. A constitution was 
adopted with the following serving as officers 
for 1933: President, F. E. Drescher, Fenni- 
more; Vice President, Howard Teasdale, Dar- 
lington; Secretary, Jane Burke, Dodgeville; 
Treasurer, A. J. Kriewald, Platteville. An ex- 
ecutive board of three members is to be ap- 
pointed by the officers named. 

Leaders in the organization, anticipating an 
attendance of not more than 600, are accept- 
ing the attendance of 1100 as an indication 
of thorough approval of the movement on the 
part of southwestern Wisconsin teachers. 





WISCONSIN TEACHING FAMILY 
BREAKS MINNESOTA RECORD 
Family of Miss Emma J. Gardner, 


Milwaukee Has Unique 
Teaching Record 





AST month the JouRNAL carried an item 
concerning a Minnesota family which pre- 
sented a teaching record beginning in 1864, 
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and we raised the question whether Wisconsin 
had a family to better this record. Sure enough, 
we have .. . and what a splendid teaching rec- 
ord it is! The salient facts are recorded in a 
letter we have received from Miss Emma J. 
Gardner, principal of Bartlett Avenue School, 
Milwaukee. The letter in part is as follows: 


‘My mother, Mrs. Margaret T. Gardner, nee 
Hutchinson, now living in Milwaukee began teach- 
ing in Dodge County, Wisconsin, in 1857. Her two 
sisters were also teachers. Her four daughters and 
one son also taught school. At present two grand- 
daughters and one daughter are teaching. Her mother 
and two aunts taught school in England. The four 
generations have devoted one hundred seventy-six 
years to teaching; one hundred twenty-six years of 
which have been in Wisconsin. Continuously, since 
1842 at least one member of these four generations 
has been actively engaged in teaching. 

“Among the men of the family, my mother’s 
brother, her husband, and one son have served on 
school boards.” 


That’s some record . . . are there any other 
claimants to the crown? If so please step for- 
ward and offer your credentials! And now, 
let’s sit back and wait for the rebuttal from our 
sister state . . . come on, Minnesota, bring on 
your records! And no Paul Bunyan tales, either. 





PLANS UNDERWAY TO PROVIDE A 
MEMORIAL TO PROFESSOR FISH 


Alumni May Contribute to Perpetuate 
the Memory of gma U. of W. 
Prof. 


A MOVEMENT has been started to provide 

for a fitting memorial to Professor Carl 
Russell Fish, late chairman of the U. of W. 
history department, and one of the most color- 
ful faculty members, who died last year. The 
plan was suggested by Prof. Paul Knaplund, 
present chairman of the department, in an ar- 
ticle appearing in the November issue of the 
Wisconsin Alumni Magazine. 

Though no actual plans have been formu- 
lated, for a wide-spread appeal for funds, it is 
expected that a _— appeal will be made 
to all friends and former students. 
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One way to be considered 
“a wonderful teacher” 





Read This Letter From Mrs. W. S. Work* 
and Learn What Happened When She Tried 
The Postum Hot Lunch Plan in Her School 





“mus first morning I found rows of bottles 

filled to the brim with coffee, in the 
lunchroom. I let the matter drift while getting 
other important matters into line, but when I 
began to receive such notes as— ‘My daughter 
can only attend school half days, she is so 
nervous’ — ‘Johnny can't sleep nights, worry- 
ing about his lessons’— ‘Don’t speak harshly 
to my girl, she cries half the night’—I knew 
where to lay the blame. 


“Most of my pupils were backward in their 
studies and try as I would I couldn't hold 
their interest, all except the quiet little Bur- 
tons, shining examples in everything, but 
evidently they drank coffee, too. 

“Drastic, I ordered no more coffee brought 
to school. They objected to cold milk, so we 
tried heating it. Everything was wasted effort. 
Coffee was smuggled toschool. In great wrath 
I bore down on the Burtons with their huge 
bottle of coffee. Little Ellen informed me they 
never drank coffee. It was Postum. Right 
there I saw a solution to my problem. We all 
had some Postum the next day. 


“Our county nurse came with a lecture on 
warm milk. Again, Ellen came to my rescue, 
‘Mother makes Postum with milk.’ After 
that we had Instant Postum made with hot 
milk. It took ‘instantly’ and coffee lost its 
throne. 


“Oh, such changed pupils! Children turned 
cheerful, energetic and began to star with the 
exemplary Burtons. No more sleepless nights 
were reported. I was considered a wonderful 
teacher . . . thanks to Ellen and Instant Pos- 
tum made with milk.”’ 


Mrs. W. S. WORK* 
Minneapolis 
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Good results are so easy to obtain, with the 
Postum Hot Lunch Plan! It simply calls for 
the addition of one hot dish to the cold 
lunches the children bring from home. It 
suggests Instant Postum made-with-hot-milk 
as the ideal dish to serve. 

This delicious hot drink can be made with 
scarcely any trouble at all. Just heat the milk 
to the boiling point—don't boil it—and add 
it to the Instant Postum with a little sugar. 
That’s all—and you have a healthful drink 
which combines the wonderful nourishment 
of milk with wholesome elements of wheat 
and bran. No harmful caffein in Instant Postum 
made-with-hot-milk! Only good body-build- 
ing qualities of plain milk, plus a flavor that 
children love—even those who don’t like 
plain milk. 

At Our Expense 
Try The Plan In YOUR School! 


We will be glad to send you our free booklet 
which tells how easy it is to install the Pos- 
tum Hot Lunch Plan. With the booklet we'll 
send you—free—a fifty cup tin of Instant 
Postum so that you can test it in your school. 
Have your principal sign the coupon—or if 
yours is a one-room school, your own signa- 
ture will be sufficient. 
* Actual name not used 








Consumer Service Department, W. J. E. 12-38 
General Foods Corporation, 250 Park Ave., New York City. 

Please send me the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum offered free 
to School Principals, (or to teachers in one-room schools). Also 
free booklet giving details of the School Hot Lunch Plan. 


Name 





Address. 





School. 





City. State 
Fill in completely— print name and address 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS OF STATE 
DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 


Committee of Platteville Teachérs 
College Faculty Gather Inter- 
esting Information 


OME years ago the Wisconsin State Teachers 

Association in cooperation with the State 
Department of Education formulated a pro- 
gram for education in Wisconsin. A committee 
consisting of faculty members appointed by 
President Royce of the State Teachers College 
at Platteville, Wisconsin, who are making a 
study of a program for education in Wiscon- 
sin, thought it might be of interest and value 
to know the programs for education in the 
other states in this country. Therefore a letter 
was sent to each chief educational administra- 
tive officer, the state superintendent of publica 
instruction or the commissioner of education, 
asking for a statement of the items in the pro- 
grams of education in his state. With the let- 
ter was enclosed a copy of the educational pro- 
gram for Wisconsin. The point was empha- 
sized that the committee was interested pri- 
marily not in past accomplishments but in ob- 
jectives to be realized in the next ten or twenty 
years. Replies were received from the offices of 
twenty-six different state superintendents of 
public instruction or commissioners of educa- 
tion. These replies in some instances were in 
the form of letters, and in others publications 
were submitted. These publications consisted 
of biennial reports of the chief educational offi- 
cers in the state, special reports of committees 
appointed to work on educational programs, 
and copies of bills that failed to pass at the 
last sessions of the legislature. 


A summary of all the items in the educa- 
tional programs for the different states, as pre- 
sented in the material indicated, follows: Of 
the twenty-six states that responded to the re- 
quest for information, eight included egualiza- 
tion fund in their programs for education; 
seven improvement in teacher preparation and 
modification of certification laws; five, the en- 
actment of tenure and retirement laws for 
teachers, the extension of opportunity for edu- 
cation in high schools, and the clarification of 
duties and extension of authority of either or 
both the state and local administrative bodies; 
four, the extension of educational opportunity 
for mentally and physically handicapped chil- 
dren, the promotion of the poses oek of 
schools, the standardization of the school dis- 
trict as a unit for school administration; three, 
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raising the qualifications for county superin- 
tendent of schools, promotion of health in- 
struction in schools, minimum terms for ele- 
mentary schools, and a minimum salary law 
for teachers; two, music education for students 
in elementary schools, improvement of rural 
schools, radio channels’ for educational and 
public use, 7m provement of instruction in the 
high school, and removal of illiteracy. The 
items mentioned only once by the different 
states are compulsory education law, budget 
preparation, curricular revision and extension 
in state teachers colleges, improvement of class 
room instruction in all types of schools, eco- 
nomical organization for the operation of 
schools, the improvement of elementary educa- 
tion, legalization of kindergartens, provision of 
free textbooks in all schools, adoption of uni- 
form high school texts, restriction on children 
working in industries, the transportation of ele- 
mentary school pupils, better rural school 11- 
braries, and a centralized state system of 
education. 

It is evident that some of these items in the 
programs for education for the different states 
include the same fundamental ideas, but a 
study of them will show that they have enough 
individual content to justify that they be men- 
tioned separately. 


NEW PRIMARY SCHOOL PLAN AT 
FOND DU LAC WINS ATTENTION 


Plan of Supt. L. P. Goodrich an Attempt 
to Increase the Effectiveness of 
Teaching Lower Grades 


ONSIDERABLE interest has been shown in 

the new primary school, instituted at Fond 
du Lac this year, under the direction of Supt. 
L. P. Goodrich. Educators in Wisconsin and 
neighboring states have expressed their interest 
in the Fond du Lac “experiment’’. 

Under the new system, as Supt. Goodrich 
describes it, the kindergarten and first three 
grades of the city’s public schools have been 
merged into a continuous unit, known as the 
primary school. The change has been made to 
adjust the organization of the school to the 
modern philosophy of education and estab- 
lished principles of educational psychology. 

The plan is not a radical departure from the 
methods generally employed by the more pro- 
gressive teachers, but facilitates a better type 
of instruction wherein a teacher analyzes her 
pupils and teaches according to their indi- 
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vidual needs instead of forcing all students to 
fit into a standardized mold. 

A more thorough discussion of the plan 
will be printed in the January issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


WISCONSIN FAMILIES CLAIM 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE RECORD 
Several Families Around Fond du Lac 


Offer “Long Distance” Record 
Over 30 Yrs. 


RECENTLY a number of families in Wiscon- 
sin have presented claims to a “long dis- 





and we are wondering if other Wisconsin com- 
munities can offer records to surpass the ones 
already mentioned in the press. 

According to accounts which have reached 
the editor's desk it would seem that the 
“champions” of the territory around Fond du 
Lac are Mr. and Mrs. John Promen, of Fond 
du Lac. According to newspaper statements 
there are 13 children in the Promen family, all 
of whom have received their education in the 
schools of Fond du Lac. The oldest of the 
Promen progeny started school in 1894, and 
since then one or more of the Promen children 
have been included among the students of the 
public schools. Robert Promen, youngest mem- 





ber in the family, is a member of the senior | 


class this year. 


The news clipping referred to states that | 
the contest started at Rhinelander when a fam- | 





HOLIDAY TOURS 


New Orleans - Hot Springs 


Personally Conducted 


COST FROM 
| a a eh $53.12 
Green Bay__-__- $55.86 
Janesville______ $53.14 

Madison _______ $53.75 
Milwaukee____- $52.83 


Rates from other cities furnished 
upon request 


Write for folder 


ALLEN TOURS, Inc. 


333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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| forth. 
tance” record for continuous school attendance, | : 


ily claimed a record of 23 years of continuous 
school attendance. A Neillsville family then 
increased the record to 25 years, and Treasurer 
and Mrs. Michael Washbush of Fond du Lac 
County were next in line with a record of 30 
years. Since then two claimants have boosted 
up the record to 34 and 36 years, but as far 
as we've been able to find out the Promen 
family of Fond du Lac is in line to receive 
some sort of an awatd . . . maybe a silk 
trimmed hour glass, or the clapper off of the 
old town school bell! 

What say . . . have you a record holder in 
your community? If so, kindly remove the pro- 
verbial bushel basket, and let the light shine 


SPEECH PROGRAM OF STATE HIGH 
SCHOOLS OUTLINED FOR YEAR 


Interscholastic Institute is New De- 
parture in Year’s Plans for 
Forensic Work 


A COMPREHENSIVE program of speech and 

dramatic activities, including a speech insti- 
tute to be held next month, was outlined for 
high schools of the state at the recent annual 
meeting of the board of control of the Wis- 
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COMPANY 


710 N. Plankinton Ave. 
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consin High School Forensic association. Con- 
test deadlines and dates were set, and refer- 
enda on rule changes formulated for action by 
the nearly 400 schools in the membership. 

George J. Balzer, principal of Washington 
high school, Milwaukee, was re-elected presi- 
dent; Miss A. L. Scott, university extension 
division, Madison, continues as secretary, and 
B. E. McCormick, Madison, as treasurer. 


The new board of control comprises C. W. 
Dodge, Stanley, for the Eau Claire district; 
E. J. McKean, Tomah, for the La Crosse dis- 
trict; J. E. Kitowski, Menasha, for the Osh- 
kosh district; M. A. Fischer, Dodgeville, for 
the Platteville district; H. C. Mason, River 
Falls, for the River Falls district; J. E. Rohr, 
Nekoosa, for the Stevens Point district, and 
F. C. Bray, Fort Atkinson, for the Whitewater 
district. 


Dates Are Announced 


Schedules for contests were adopted as fol- 
lows: Latest date for registration for debate 
and dramatics, Dec. 15; for first round of de- 
bate and dramatics, Feb. 4; for second round, 
Feb. 11; for semi-sectional debates and dramat- 
ics, Feb. 25; for sectional contests, March 11; 
state debate and dramatic contests at Madison 
(in state capitol and East Side high school re- 
spectively) March 23 and 24; latest date for 
registration for speech contests, March 1; for 
league contests, April 15; for district contests, 
April 29; state contests at Madison, May 4 
and 5. This schedule will coincide with that 
of the state band tournament. 





Earn Your Trip To Europe 


All or part in Summer of 1933 by assisting in organ- 
izing a group and acting as steamer hostess for well 
known economical tours. State position and club 
connections. 


E. S. Batterson, Straus Bidg., Chicago 








F LO R i D ee ies 
To 


The Land of Sunshine, Romance, Happiness 


ALL EXPENSES, $85 up 


Lv. Chicago, 11:45 P. M. Dec. 25, Return 
Chicago, 5:45 A. M. Jan. 3 


Special Surprises Planned 
Write or Call for Descriptive Folder 


Chicago Travel Headquarters 


Phone: State 2890 10S. LaSalle Street Chicago 
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Schools interested in dramatic work were 
urged to affiliate with the Wisconsin Dramatic 
Guild, and encouraged to enter its playwriting 
and stage-craft contests. The Forensic associa- 
tion will continue to sponsor the high school 
play production contest. 

Constitutional amendments will be submit- 
ted to the schools in the association for ap- 
proval. They propose that the annual debate 
question, heretofore announced by Sept. 1, shall 
in future be announced by Aug. 15; that coaches 
shall act as judges of local speech contests, 
except when their own contestants compete; 
and that the scale of judging in dramatic con- 
tests shall be as follows: Acting, 85 per cent; 
choice of play, 5 per cent; stage craft, 10 per 
cent. Prompting in future speech contests will 
be prohibited. 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS A. A. RITCHAY PRESIDENT 


Association Report Shows Increased In- 
terest in Music Throughout Wisconsin 
Schools. Changes Name to Wiscon- 
sin School Music Association 


At THE annual meeting of the Wisconsin 

School Band and Orchestra Association, at 
Milwaukee, on November 2, the following of- 
ficers were elected: A. A. Ritchay, Wisconsin 
Rapids, president; O. Brown, Viroqua, vice 
president; H. C. Wegner, Waupun, secretary— 
treasurer. 

After heated competition Madison was 
awarded the 1933 state tournament. Green Bay 
made a strong bill for the annual convention, 
but after considerable discussion the tourna- 
ment was awarded to the Capital City. 

According to present plans the next tourna- 
ment will Aaclude vocal music, in addition to 
the customary band and orchestra competition, 
and in view of this change it was decided to 
change the name of the organization to the 
Wisconsin School Music Association. 

The annual report showed that in spite of 
the depression membership in the association 
has increased from 122 schools in 1931 to 148 
in 1932. With the addition of vocal music it 
is expected that the membership will again 
show a marked increase. 











Gay Holiday Trips—$45 Up 
(All expenses--rates from Chicago) 
South (2, Gheans Biloxi, $62; Florida, $95.90 up; 
r wei sings poe up. ! fi 
(All expenses except meals--rates from 
Canada Chicago) Montreal, $45; Montreal- 
Toronto, $57; Montreal-New York, $75. 





Hotel Pitas Milweakee =? Travel Guild 
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One Foot on the Ground, A Plea for Com- 
mon Sense in Education 


By Ernest Cobb, G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.00 


THIS is a readable book, a common sense book, 
directed against the vagaries of the much adver- 
tised Progressive education with a big P. The author 
regards himself as a progressive with a small P. 

The capital-P type of education is based on the 
doctrine: 


“The child has within himself the necessary 
self-direction and selective judgment to plan 
his own educational activity... . We shall set 
him free and he will tell us.” 


“A little child shall lead them,” is the foundation 
stone of the Progressive doctrine, the gospel. 

The author believes it is a grievous mistake for 
schools to act on the basis of such belief, or theory. 
Children need the guidance and instruction that can 
be given them by those who have had social expe- 
rience and discipline,—teachers who teach. He is 
not afraid of “indoctrination” by competent instruc- 
tors; doubtless he would prefer it to the ‘‘indoctrina- 
tion” by Tom, Dick and Harry which the child 
would otherwise get. 

He takes a fall out of “hand-work” as a panacea 
for our ills, and out of “art by inspiration” so much 
vaunted by Progressives. His chapters on “Saying 
the Unexpected” are rich in suggestion to teachers 
of English, a topic he has special qualifications to 
discuss. “Painless education’”’ and ‘“‘College entrance” 
afford excellent reading. The writer has a light 
touch, but it is very effective. 

The reviewer heartily recommends the book as a 
tonic to all who are suffering from an attack of the 
anemia of educational sentimentalism. It will be 
found heartening to all who may feel some timidity 
at being called old-fashioned, and an enemy of the 
child, 

“A little child shall lead them’ should be duly 
mixed with the sterner but ‘not less essential doc- 
trine, “Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 

Our present American civilization reminds one of 
the horseman who dashed furiously in all directions 
at once. And that is precisely the kind of civiliza- 
tion that is inevitable if everybody is taught to 
“think for himself’, to be a law unto himself, to be 
an egotistical individualist. 

As a nation if we want to stop flying in circles 
and honking like a flock of “‘lost’’ wild geese, we 
must select leaders and follow them instead of all 
this “thinking and acting for ourselves’. 

The reviewer ventures the statement that the self- 
styled Progressives are not competent educational 
leaders. 

—C. P. Cary, Madison 
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XMAS BOOKS 
FOR 
GOOD BOYS AND GIRLS 


Quakers and Indians 

S. Lucia Keim. John C. Winston & C., 

Philadelphia 
AY wae stories of early American history stress the 

bloody strife between the Indians and white 
settlers. This story, written for children of primary 
age, paints the other side of the picture . . . the 
peace between the Quakers and the redmen. The 
story is divided into two parts . . . in the first part 
of the book the reader is an Indian, seeing life 
around him through the eyes of a redman. The sec- 
ond part places the reader in the garb of a Quaker, 
and through this transportation of character the boy 
or girl learns a healthy lesson in a phase of Amer- 
ican history usually overlooked. The book also in- 
cluded a short play, based on the action of the nar- 
rative. Reading age: ca. 7-9. 


Takamere and Tonhon 
Anna W. Arnett. Beckley—Cardy Co., Chicago. 
Price $.70 
A BEAUTIFULLY written story of the plain In- 
dians before the coming of the white man. The 
book tells of the Indian children’s life in their prairie 
home, and their many adventures together—roaming 
the open plains on their ponies, paddling their prim- 
itive canoe, and making friends with many of the 
animals which share their environment. The entire 
book will be stimulating for younger children, with 
a vocabulary suitable for children around 6-8. 


Karl and Gretel 


Virginia Olcott. Silver Burdett & Co., Newark, 
N. J. Price $.80 
73s book is a supplementary reader for interme- 
diate grades, and consists of a lively description 
of the Germany children would love . . . the parks, 
harbors, mines, lumberyards and sawmills of the 
Black Forest, the fields, castles, etc. 

And still, not all of the book is description. Into 
the story the author has woven a sufficient amount 
of the cultural and historical background to make 
such names as Luther, Bismarck, Goethe, Wagner, 
and Siegfried and Brunhild remain indelibly asso- 
ciated in the child’s concept of Germany. Reading 
age: 9-12. 


Those Cartwright Twins 
Phillis Garrard. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Price $2.00 
y= setting of this novel is Bermuda; the char- 
acters Robin Christine, a frail little English girl, 
and the two irrepressible Cartwright twins, girls of 
Robin’s age. The story deals with the high adven- 
tures of the three girls, and how the frail little 
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Robin regained her health, and was able to do ev- 
erything the twins undertook . . . which was plenty! 
The book is especially well suited for girls and boys 
10-15, though the fact that the characters are girls 
may cause older boys to turn up their noses. 


Rosalita 
Lovell Beall Triggs. The Century Co., New 
York. Price $2.00 
° apm yee is a charming little Spanish girl, who 
lived with her family on a ranch in California 
when California was ruled by a Mexican governor. 
Those were lawless, exciting days, with dangers of 
Indian uprisings and Spanish bandits and only the 
gentle Mission fathers to keep peace among them. 

The story is rich with the background of colorful 
Spanish life. Especially picturesque is the gathering 
of Spanish landowners and their Indian servants for 
the Easter fiesta at the famous ruined mission of San 
Juan Capistrano. 

It's a vivid tale, with a setting entirely foreign to 
the rest of America at that time. Children 10-15 
will enjoy the book, though the vocabulary may be 
beyond some of the younger ones. 


The Way to Glory (and other stories) 


Marian Hurd McNeely. Longmans, Green & Co., 

New York. Price $2.00 

DELIGHTFUL book of short stories, full of ac- 

tion, sentiment and life-like conversations. There 
are stories of all kinds: of the little girl who wasn't 
allowed to march in the Memorial Day parade, be- 
cause her father wasn’t a “‘veteran’’; of the little boy 
who wanted a dog, oh, so much! and who in the 
course of his investigations along this line located 
one the owner “wasn’t using at all’, and many other 
tales equally charming. The conversations are espe- 
cially delightful . . . so life-like that one forgets 
that the book is fiction. Boys and girls 12-15 will 
lose themselves between the pages of this book. 


Welcome Christmas! (Legends, Carols, 
Stories, Riddles) 
Collected by Eleanor Graham. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., New York. Price $2.00 
A REAL Christmasy book for boys and girls to 
read by themselves or to have read aloud to 
them. Every page is full of the romance of Christ- 
mas, and tells the story of the Nativity, Santa Claus, 
St. Nicholas, and many other legends, customs, and 
traditions of Christmas. In addition to the delightful 
Christmas stories the book contains numerous carols, 
games and riddles suitable for the gayest of all 
holidays. Children of all ages will enjoy the book, 
though boys and girls of the upper grades will get 
most out of it. 


The Graper Girls Go to College 


Elizabeth Corbett. The Century Co., New York. 
Price $2.00 


(5)RLS acquainted with Madison will find this book 
especially appealing, for the setting is at our 
own state university. Miss Corbett spent four years 
“on the hill’, and has enriched her story with true 
details of Madison and the campus. 

The story is full of all those glamorous events 
which thrill girls in the upper grades and first year 
of high school . . . parties, sorority rushing, ath- 
letics etc.; all play a part in this narrative of youth 
at college. Recommended for older girls. 
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Romantic Rebel 
Hildegarde Hawthorne. The Century Co., New 
York. Price $2.50 
EW are the biographies of writers which appeal 
to children . . . this is an exception. Through 
the pages older boys and girls, as well as adults, 
see the literary genius of Nathaniel Hawthorne un- 
folding in the strict Puritanical surroundings of 
Salem. The story deals with his schooling at Bow- 
doin College, Maine, his many years of discourage- 
ment as he destroyed everything he wrote, his strange 
romance with the fragile Sophia Peabody, so like 
the romance of their lhe the Brownings, his so- 
cial ostracism in Salem after the publication of ‘The 
Scarlet Letter’, and of his many subsequent years 
abroad. 
The entire book is a moving panorama which in- 
cludes glimpses of many famed literary figures of 
the nineteenth century. 


Young America Looks at Russia 
Judy Acheson. Frederick Stokes, New York. 
Price $1.75 
RUSSIA through the eyes of youth, written by a 
young girl, for the children of America. The book 
is distinctly youthful in its outlook . . . devoid of 
philosophy of the ultimate end of the Five Year 








ai Please Let Us Know — i 


Do You Receive 


“WORD STUDY”? 


Throughout the school year we issue peri- 
odically, for the benefit of English teachers, 
a publication entitled WORD STUDY in 
which are presented many interesting and 
helpful ideas relating to the teaching of the 
subject. It will help us to know whether you 
receive WORD STUDY; if you do, what your 
opinion of it is; and if you do not, whether 
ou would like to receive it free of expense. 
e will appreciate a word from you. In 


writing please mention the Wis. J. of Ed. 

The Merriam- 

Webster is the 
“Supreme 
Authority” 


One hundred years ofex- 
perience insure its ac- 
curacy and scholarship 
and have established itas 
the authority in Ameri- 
can schools, 


‘WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Presidents and Department Heads of leading 
Universities and ——— give their indorsement. 
Write for Free illustrated pamphlet with sample pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Lo Springfield, Mass. a 
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Plan, or any other weighty observations which make 
up the bulk of adult books on Russia. This story in 
short shows how Russia /ives, and particularly how 
the youth of Russia lives. Boys and girls between 
the ages of 12-16 will find this book worth their 


while. 


Remember and Forget 
Julia Davis Adams. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
New York. Price $2.00 
ROMANTIC, adventurous tale of the Civil War. 
Interwoven with the dramatic events of the war, 
are two appealing love stories . . . one between a 
Southern girl and a young Union soldier . . . the 
other between her sister and a youth in the Confed- 
erate army. The story will appeal to older girls. 


Books Received During October 


Franklin Press, Washington, D. C. 
Glimpses into Boyland. By Walter MacPeek 


Macmillan Company, New York 
An Arithmetic for Teachers (Revised Ed.). By Roan- 
tree & Taylor. $2.50 


John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia 
The Road to Latin. By Chesnutt, Olivebaum & 
Rosebaugh 
ee 


W orkbooks Received During October 


Benton Review Shop, Fowler, Indiana 
20th Century Workbook in European History. By 
W. K. Harding 


To think for 
themselves ? 


To help one 
another ? 


Tao develop their 


WaerCRAMEMibal-tyan everyday activities . . 


To express them- 
selves forcefully? 


To achieve definite 
objectives? 


To solve their 
own problems? 


To be conscious 
of error? 


To benefit from 
tested materials? 
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MAIL THE COUPON—A com- | 

prehensive brochure describes | 

this Series in great detail. Send ] details, and sample pages, without any obliga- | 
for it and acquaint yourself with 

this marked departure from the | 

usual and ordinary in English | 

textbooks. We recommend that | 

you fill in and mail the coupon. | 


Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago 

Chemistry Unit & Review Tests. By McGill & 
Bradbury 

Grammar in Use (Books I, II, Ill). By Schwegler & 
Wilson 

Chemistry Workbook & Laboratory Guide (With 
Accompanying Tests). By McGill and Bradbury 

How to Study. By A. E. McNelly. $.60 


Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago 
Better Work Habits. By Rachel Salisbury. $.60 


Entertainment Booklets 


esting - Entertainment House, Franklin, 

10 

Blue Ribbon Orations. By Students of American 
Colleges & Universities. 1.50 

Character, Courtesy, Citizenship (Plays). Anna F. 
Kaufman. $.50 

Clever Speeches for All Occasions. $.75 

Easy Recitations & Dialogs. By Gladys Lloyd. $.50 

Entertainments for Rural Schools. $.40 

High School Christmas Book. $.50 

Junior High Auditorium Book. $.75 

Junior High Christmas Book. $.50 

Merry Christmas in All the Grades. $.40 

Modern Patriotic Programs. By Lenore K. Dolan. 
$.50 

Parody Pictures. By Ruth Putnam Kimbell. $.35 

Readings for Recitals. $.60 

Six Little Plays of Early Quaker Life. By Edith L. 
Squires. $.40 

Social Parties, Picnics & Stunts for Church, Grange 
& Community. $.75 


DO YOU WANT YOUR PUPILS 


Then get the facts about 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE SERIES 


By James Fleming Hosic and C. Lauron Hooper 


This unique, outstanding English Series goes far beyond the mere teaching 
of language and grammar. It shows the pupil the place of English in his 
- gives him an appreciation of its usefulness. A 
fascinating presentation of material leads the child naturally, without forced 
effort, to do his own thinking. Instead of providing things TO READ, this 
series gives the pupil things JO DO. Mastery of English becomes almost 
automatic . . . the child’s wits are sharpened and he develops creative abili- 
ties, expresses himself forcefully and solves his own problems unaided. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, 
Dept. PL12, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. | 


I want to know all about your New American | 
Language Series. Send me the complete 
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Educational Calendar 


February 10-11—Southern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association convention, at Madison. 

February 25—March 3—N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence, at Minneapolis. 

March 31—Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association convention, at Oshkosh. 

July 1-7—Summer N. E. A., at Chicago. 

July 20-Aug. 4—World Federation of Educa- 
tion association. 





Teachers numbering 140 attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Portage County Association of Teachers 
in Stevens Point last month. The association elected 
the following officers: L. Culver, Nelsonville, presi- 
dent; Gustave Olson, Plover, vice-president; Mrs. 
Julia Day of the Oak Hill school in Carson, secre- 
tary; and Jerome Stoltenberg, Nelsonville, treasurer. 


The Fox River Valley Schoolmasters’ club held its 
first meeting of the year at Green Bay the fifth of 
this month. J. F. Hansen, chief of the bureau of 
visual instruction at the University of Wisconsin pre- 
sented a program of sound films, on “Gudiance in 
the Schools’, “The Teaching of Reading”, and “The 
Philosophy of Education.” Prof. J. Hewitt of Osh- 
kosh State Teachers college, has been president of 
the club since the death of the president, Henry 
Kircher of Sheboygan. 


Officers of the Buffalo County Teachers Associa- 
tion for 1933 are: Laurel Giese, Mondovi, president; 
Wilma Weber, Alma, vice-president; Ruth Kam- 
mueller, Fountain City, secretary; and Alvin Grob, 
Alma, treasurer. 


According to a news report which has reached our 
desk we note that the Fond du Lac county normal 
school which has operated for 12 years will be dis- 
continued as an economy measure. The county board 
also voted to appropriate nothing for the 1933 county 
fair, but refused to abolish the offices of county 
agent and county nurse. 


Recreational leaders of Waukesha county recently 
met and formally organized the Waukesha County 
Institute for Recreational Leadership. More than 450 
men and women, including 200 rural school teachers 
of Waukesha County, attended the first institute. Of- 
ficers elected were: Mrs. Stewardt Reid, Oconomo- 
woc, chairman; Prof. Vernon Utzinger of Carroll 
college, vice-chairman; Mrs. Charles Schuele, Ocono- 
mowoc, secretary—treasurer. 


J. E. Kitowski, superintendent of schools at 
Menasha, has been elected a member of the board of 
control of the Wisconsin High School Forensic asso- 
ciation. Other new members of the board this year 
are: Supt. M. A. Fisher, Dodgeville; Supt. H. C. 
Mason, River Falls, and Supt. E. J. McKean, Tomah. 


Miss Catherine Peters of Elkhorn is a new mem- 
ber of the Sheboygan High school faculty, succeed- 
ing Miss Bernita Briggs, who has resigned. Miss 
Peters teaches shorthand classes. 
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Gorden Smith, 18, of Royalton has literally taken 
his home to school with him. A student at the 
Outagamie County Normal school at Kaukauna, he 
is living in a one-room frame shack that his father 
built for him. Such a spirit of initiative is highly 
commendable. 


The Unemployed High School Graduate, is the 
title of an article by Herbert H. Helble, principal 
of Appleton High school, which appeared in the No- 
vember issue of the Journal of the National Edu. 
cation association. Many helpful suggestions are con. 
tained in Mr. Helble’s article . . . suggestions which 
should help to solve the problems of many high 
school boys and girls graduates who are unemployed, 


E. W. Leamer, director of the La Crosse Teachers 
college training school, was elected president of the 
Western Wisconsin Teachers association, at the meet- 
ing this fall. Mr. Leamer was elected over F, E, 
Porter, superintendent of schools of Crawford county 
schools, and W. O. Nielson, Holmen high school 
principal. Other officers are: Miss Lelah Gribble, 
Galesville, vice president; and C. A. Whitney, La 
Crosse, re-elected secretary—treasurer. 


Kenosha is the only Wisconsin city named in the 
national honor roll of the American Bankers’ asso- 
ciation for its school thrift savings accounts in cities 
with an enrollment population above 10,000. Keno- 
sha public schools rank fifth in the United States 
with 27 cities reported in its classification. Seven 
Wisconsin schools, Wisconsin Rapids, Menasha, Bar- 
aboo, Beaver Dam, Menominee, Ashland and Ripon, 
with an enrollment below 2,000 are on the honor 
roll. Three Wisconsin schools, Kaukauna, New Lon- 
don and Waukesha High schools show a hundred 
per cent record, with every boy and girl in school 
saving regularly in their school banks. Menasha 
shows a 99% enrollment, 


A Latin club has been organized at Iola this year. 
The club meets twice a month to carry on various 
activities pertaining to the study of language and 
the life and customs of the people. Miss Charlotte 
Cowling is the advisor of the club. 


The Sour Creek school, La Crosse county, te- 
ported 100% attendance record for the first month 
of school this fall. Clifford Johnson is the teacher. 


Miss Alice Torphy, Milwaukee teacher, has te- 
turned to her duties as a member of the faculty of 
Walter Allen school, after an operation two months 
ago. 


A school police force has been organized in the 
high school at Denmark. 


C. V. La Duke, superintendent of schools at Lodi, 
has been elected president of the Columbia County 
Teachers association for the ensuing year. He suc- 
ceeds H. E. Merritt, superintendent of schools at 
Columbus. Other officers elected were: Miss Julia 
Rusch, Portage, vice president; Miss Marion Durow, 
Fall River, secretary; and Henry Roberts, Portage, 
treasurer. 
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Menasha high school has a Printers’ club this year. 
H. O. Griffith is the faculty advisor. The class is 
doing the entire printing of the Nicolet News, the 
high school paper. 


The students of Lincoln High school, La Crosse, 
honored John P. Bird, former principal of the school, 
by purchasing a picture, dedicating it to him, and 
hanging it in the hall of the school. 


The $50,000 addition to the high school at Wal- 
worth was formally dedicated late in October. The 
dedication program included speeches by school offi- 
cials, city officers, and Prof. John Guy Fowlkes, of 
the school of education of the University of Wis- 
consin. 


Melvin Schneider, for the past two years part-time 
instructor of music at South Beloit High school, has 
resigned, to accept a full time position at Oregon, 
Wis. 


Miss Charlotte Cowling has organized a debate 
club at Iola this year. Already about seventeen boys 
and girls have signified their willingness to par- 
ticipate in debate work. 


There are 80 high school students enrolled in the 
course in agriculture at Antigo. This is the first 
year that a fourth year course in agriculture has been 
offered. Emery Owens is the teacher. 


Miss Ida MacLean, formerly music supervisor in 
the Superior schools, and who has been connected 
with Silver, Burdett and Company for the past six 
years, has again resumed her duties as supervisor 
of music in the Superior Public schools, replacing 
Earl Braman, who has resigned to head the Supe- 
rior Conservatory of Music. 


An opportunity room center was opened on No- 
vember 1 in the Blaine School building in Superior 
and all special class children of Superior now attend 
this school. Miss Ella McGill is head of this de- 
partment of six teachers. A speciat bus transports 
all children from the schools in the western part 
of the city. 


Carl Klandrud, athletic director and head coach 
at River Falls State Teachers college for the past 
four years, has signed a two year contract as coach 
at Lincoln High school, Wisconsin Rapids. He suc- 
— Lea Huber who resigned because of poor 
ealth. 


The Antigo Civic Symphony orchestra, sponsored 
by the high school, and directed by Josef Bauschka, 
Supervisor of music, was organized this fall. Supt. 
R. E. Balliette is the booking agent and manager. 


A new system of student admission to the school 
library has been put into effect at Appleton high 
school this year. Formerly students who wished - to 
spend a period in the library signed slips posted in 
the assembly room. Now permission must be re- 
ceived from the teacher for whose class the reference 
work is being done. The reference to be read dur- 
ing the period must be specified on the slip, and no 
teacher may issue a permit for any subject except the 
one he teaches. The permit which is checked with 
the absence list in the assembly room serves as an 
attendance record in the library. 
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“Laona Teachers have joined the W. T. A. 
%.” 


100 % 
—C. L. Robinson, Principal 


The Federation of Forest County Teachers, organ- 
ized under the supervision of County Superintendent 
Ann Gray, elected the following officers for the en- 
suing year: President, C. L. Robinson, Laona; Vice- 
president, George Shaw, Wabeno; Secretary—Treas- 
urer, Eleanor Holmes, Newald. 


“Hiles has 100% membership in_ the 
WF; A.” 
—G. H. Samter, Principal 


The recreation room at the Middle River Sana- 
torium, Superior, has been converted into a school 
for young patients at the institution. The school was 
started in September and is under the direction of 
Miss Vera Rehnstrand, superintendent of schools. 
Miss Ruth Branstrom, Superior State Teachers col- 
lege graduate is the teacher. Through establishment 
of the school, boy and girl patients at the sanatorium 
can keep up with their studies until they recover 
and return to their homes and the public schools. 
There are 10 patients at the present time, ranging 
in age from 8 to 14. 


“Poynette teachers have joined the W.T.A. 


100% !” 
—A. D. Begley, Prin. 


Eileen Kelly, ’cellist with the Waupun High school 
band and orchestra, was elected to the hall of fame of 
the National School Band Association and the Na- 
tional School Orchestra Association in October. Her 
picture, as well as an article on her work, appear in 
the October issue of the School Musician, official 
publication of the two organizations. Only eight 
students a year are elected to this hall of fame, al- 
though there are about 2,500,000 boys and girls in 
school bands or orchestras in this country . 


Miss Cecelia Howe, Janesville High school his- 
tory teacher, suffered a fractured nose when she 
slipped in a high school corridor. 


Sixty members of the Rusk County local of the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association met at Ladysmith 
on the evening of November 4. The teachers made 
plans for programs for rural, state graded, and high 
school groups in the county for the coming year, 
designating a committee of seven to carry out the 
plan. The committee consists of: I. O. Hembre, 
E. L. Edes, Dora Dessureau, George Purvis, Flor- 
ence Keeley, Frances Hopkins, and Magdalene Sand- 
bote. Mr. Hembre is president of the county group, 
and Karl Kemper its secretary. 


Mineral Point High school ‘‘walked off” with the 
Wisconsin State Journal loving cup with a total of 
2825 points for having the best school exhibit in the 
state at the junior livestock exposition at Madison. 
Mineral Point had 39 exhibitors and showed 40 baby 
beeves, 5 lambs, and 51 hogs. Dodgeville high was 
second with 2505 points, and Lodi third with 2220. 
Iowa county took the state 4-H Club trophy with 
6483 points, Dane county second, Grant county third, 
and Columbia county fourth. 


‘Sun Prairie Public Schools again 100% 
in the W. T. A., and all teachers attending 


the convention, too.” 
—T. H. Boebel, Supt. 
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“Milton Union High School reports 100% 


enrollment for the Nth time.” 
—E. H. Dorr, Prin. 


Unusual attendance records were made in a num- 
ber of Brown county schools during September, ac- 
cording to figures released by E. A. Seymour, county 
superintendent of schools; and if attendance con- 
tinues to hold up this well during the school year 
indications are that a record will be set. While only 
one school reported 100% attendance for September, 
the attendance in 62 rooms was over 95%, and in 
42 of these it averaged better than 97%. The rooms 
where the average daily attendance was 99% repre- 
sented an enrollment of 854 pupils, Mr. Seymour 
said. The 100% record of attendance was made at 
the Howard District No. 4 school, with an enroll- 
ment of 12 pupils. Miss Bernice M. Gritt is the 
teacher. 


The employees of the Stoughton public schools, 
and the vocational school, have contributed $271.36 
toward the $1000 fund which is being raised by the 
Stoughton Welfare Association. The letter which ac- 
companied the checks said in part—‘‘The employees 
of the Stoughton Public schools wish to have a 
share in furthering the very necessary civic work 
which the Stoughton Welfare Association is pro- 
moting in its usual efficient manner. . . .”’ Good 
work, Stoughton teachers! 


Mr. Benjamin Zipse has been appointed music in- 
structor at the South Beloit High school, succeeding 
Melvin Schneider, who obtained a full-time position 
in Oregon, Wisconsin. Mr. Zipse also is in charge 
of music at the Northwestern Military and Naval 
Academy, Lake Geneva. 











HOTEL 
CHROEDER 





MILWAUKEE 





Plan now to make 
your next visit to 
Milwaukee a com- 
plete success . 

by making your 
“Home at the 


“Schroeder”. 
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100%ers Since November 10 


Counties: W. Dane, Winnebago. 

Cities and Villages: Cashton, Coloma, Cuba 
City, Hancock, Hillsboro, Lomira, Neills. 
ville, Oshkosh, Plainfield, Redgranite, 
Wautoma, Wild Rose. 


The Richland County Teachers association is made 
up of a fine bunch of W. T. A. boosters. They re. 
port 100% enrollment among the Richland County 
rural teachers, teachers of the Richland County Nor. 
mal School, and teachers of the Sextonville H. §, 
and grades. The 1931-32 officers of the Richland 
County Teachers association are: Earl Anderson, 
president; Berenice Turner, vice-president, and 
Blanche Shuckhart, secretary—treasurer. 


“All of the Waushara County high schools 
have a 100% membership.” 
—Arthur Dietz, Co. Supt. 


The Wisconsin Classroom Teachers League, at its 
annual meeting held in connection with the annual 
convention of the W. T. A. at Milwaukee, re-elected 
Miss Anne Nagel of Racine, president. Miss Lotta 
Fowler of Milwaukee is first vice-president; Miss 
Marcella Sieverz, Ironton, second vice-president; Miss 
Josephine Maloney of Milwaukee State eTachers col- 
lege, third vice-president; Miss Elizabeth Clausen, 
secretary; and Miss Pearl Richards, Milwaukee, 
treasurer. 


A rhythm band consisting of 45 pieces has been 
organized in the primary department of the Little 
Chute grade school. The band is under the direction 
of Miss Genevieve Schouten, primary teacher, as- 
sisted by Miss Carol Short, music supervisor. The 
ages of the members of the band range from 4 to 6 
years. 


The Southeastern Teachers Association of Jeffer- 
son county sponsored an all-day institute on Satur- 
day, November 19, in the Sullivan graded school. 
The committee in charge consisted of: Miss Vivian 
Auerbach, Miss Edna Shersmith, and Miss Mary 
Daly. 


Tentative plans and decisions regarding the state 
rural drama festival, to be held during Farm and 
Home week, January 30 to February 3 at the Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture at Madison, were out- 
lined at a meeting of the Northeast Drama District 
held at Appleton in November. The drama festival 
will take the place of final state competition which 
for the past five years has marked the conclusion of 
the rural drama year. There will be five districts 
included ‘in the festival. 





ag '6 mm.Film Rental Catalog 


Bass ... Camera Headquarters --- Offers 
you facilities of our 16 mm. Safety Film 
Library. Full reels, 400 feet, rent from 50c up. 


Send for free copy. If you have no projector, . 
tremendous savings in rebuilt or new. Bargain 
List mailed. Write for details now. 
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The fourth annual night school sponsored by the 
Neillsville High School Agricultural department 
opened October 4 with an enrollment of 41 young 
men. In order that individual attention might be 
given, the school was divided into two sections—one 
group meeting Wednesday nights, and the other 
Thursday nights. Both groups are studying prob- 
lems connected with the feeding of dairy cattle; fig- 
uring which feeds furnish most feeding value per 
dollar expended at the present prices, and the most 
economical rations that can be fed this winter to 
offset the prevailing low milk prices. The school is 
free to any young man in the community who is 
interested in agriculture. 


About 200 teachers from neighboring villages and 
cities were guests of the New London high school 
faculty, at a house-warming party in the new high 
school building in early November. Schools at Wey- 
auwega, Manawa, Waupaca, Shiocton, Hortonville, 
Bear Creek, Marion, Clintonville, and Shawano were 
represented. 


At a short business meeting of the Florence County 
Teachers Association, held the latter part of Octo- 
ber, O. E. Herbert, superintendent of Florence pub- 
lic schools was re-elected president for the coming 
year, and County Superintendent Florence Kinnear 
secretary. 


A men’s night school is being held at Ogdensburg 
school house, Waupaca, by Karl Helwig, agriculture 
teacher of Waupaca High school, on the subject of 
“Feeds and Feeding.” The first meeting, held the 
beginning of November, consisted of a discussion of 
what men would prefer to study, and some slides on 
agriculture subjects were shown. The course of 
“Feeds and Feeding’’ was decided on. No fee is 
charged for the course, and all who are interested 
are welcome. 


Walworth county teachers met Saturday, Decem- 
ber 3, at the Municipal Building, Elkhorn. Speakers 
were Dr. P. B. Merriman, Madison, and Professor 
J. E. Worthington, Waukesha. Miss Ella Kneller 
was director of music. 


William Urban, principal of the Sheboygan high 
school, is back on the job again, after a forced ab- 
sence of a few weeks. Mr. Urban was confined at 
St. Nicholas hospital for more than two weeks, 
following a serious operation. His recovery, how- 
ever, was rapid and we are happy to state that he is 
once more carrying on his work. 





Christmas Gifts . 


e Magazine Subscriptions 
Special Club Offers 


e Photo Reproductions 
1 doz. in 414%x3 folders____$1.75 

50 234x134 with photo 
pocket mirror. _....< $1.50 


The Parker Teachers Agency, Inc. 
Beaver Bldg., | Madison, Wis. 


The Check 








DECEMBER, 1932 











The favorite colored crayon 
that fills every classroom 
need. Its brilliant colorsmake 
Crayola the ideal Crayon for 
design work, stencilling, 
fabric drawing and countless 
other uses. Assortments of 
8, 12, 16 and 24 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 


CRAYOLA 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


The Favorite Colored Crayon 








That Cheers / 


When You’ re Under T.C.U. Umbrella 


One teacher out of every five loses pay some time 
during each school year on account of sickness, acci- 
dent or quarantine. Not only do they lose pay, but 
they have staggering expenses to meet, such as heavy 
doctor bills, hospital bills and nurse bills, that often 
wipe out years’ savings or run them deeply into debt. 
It also means worry, perhaps the loss of a vacation 
trip and the giving up of new clothes. 

To _ those who provide themselves with adequate 
T. C. U. Protection, sickness, accident or quarantine 
means the coming of the T. C. U. Check and the free- 
dom from worry. It means extra -expenses can be met 
without using savings or giving up vacations or clothes. 
The T. C. U. Check helps to make pay day certain. 


Get Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


You can be sure of receiving the “check that 
cheers” by getting under the T. C. U. Umbrella (join- 
ing the T. C. U.). Then when sickness, accident or 
quarantine robs you of your salary, the T. C. le 
Check will come to help pay your bills. Write today 
for complete information. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Efforts are being made by the Wisconsin Rapids 
school authorities and public health officials to start 
an open air room in the public schools for pre-tuber- 
cular pupils. Miss Grace Connors, public school 
nurse, would be in charge. 


G. E. Denman, principal of East High school, 
Green Bay, has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Marinette, succeeding Charles Hulten, who re- 
signed, to accept the superintendency at Sheboygan. 
Before teaching at Green Bay, Mr. Denman was su- 
perintendent of schools at Park Falls. 


Miss Irene Harney, teacher in the Butte des Morts 
schocl, Menasha, was seriously injured November 13, 
when she was thrown from a horse at the Appleton 
riding academy. Miss Harney was riding in a ‘paper 
chase,” when her horse stumbled and fell. As horse 
and rider struck the ground the horse rolled onto 
Miss Harney, dislocating her hip, and fracturing her 
hip socket. It is expected that Miss Harney will be 
confined to the hospital two or three months as a 
result of the injury. 


O. H. Plenzke, president-elect of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association, was the guest speaker at the 
Racine Schoolmasters’ Club meeting, held at the new 
Vocational School, Racine, November 16. 


H. C. Mason, superintendent of River Falls City 
schools, was elected president of the Northwestern 
Wisconsin Teachers association, at its annual con- 
vention at Eau Claire in October. The convention 
was exceptionally well attended this year; about 2,000 
teachers being present at the opening session. 


A Brown County Teachers’ Club was organized 
at a meeting of an interested group of rural school 
teachers, at the Park View school, town of Ashwau- 
benon, in November. The purpose of the club is to 
afford a medium for discussion of the problems of 
the every-year school teacher; namely, seatwork, ex- 
tra activity, and projects. Miss Sophia Vanderlinden 
was elected chairman, and Miss Edith Lindstrum, 
treasurer. 


Public school children of the Bad River Indian 
reservation have joined the movement for reforesta- 
tion. During the week of October 28 they set out 
1500 seedling pines. 


About 1000 people visited the Edgerton schools 
last week, when both day and evening classes were 
held in observance of American education week. 
Sample student work was exhibited and student 
ushers pointed out the interesting and new features 
of the school. 





RAISE PHEASANTS 


The ideal hobby for school teacher or student. 
Choice Birds for Banquets, Dinners, Etc., 
$1.25 each. Breeders $1.50 to $2.00 each 
VINCENT GAME FARM 
Walworth, Wisconsin 











The Eau Claire high school concert band, pre. 
sented the first of a series of popular public con. 
certs on the evening of November 7, at the senior 
high school auditorium. The concerts will be con. 
tinued at intervals throughout the school year, spon. 
sored by the band itself in a bid for public support, 
by presenting fine musical programs at low prices, 


The first issue of the Hillway News, a monthly 
magazine edited by the students of the Hillway rural 
schools, town of Black Creek, was issued in Novem. 
ber. Orlo Sasman is editor in chief; Eslie Adami is 
literary editor; Merlin Wolf, sport editor; Vance 
Dryden, humor editor; and Leola Uhlenbrauch and 
Margaret Kitzinger, reporters. 


The Franklin Parent-Teacher association, Fond du 
Lac, at a meeting held in November, organized a 
dramatic club, electing Mrs. B. J. Thuerwachter 
president, Mrs. Kenneth Randall secretary, and Mrs, 
Charles Pagel treasurer. The club plans to present a 
play at the Christmas program, to be sponsored by 
the Parent-Teacher Association. ° 


Fire of an undetermined origin did approximately 
$300 damage to the Kypke Grove school, six miles 
north of Lake Mills, the latter part of October. 
Prompt work by the local community truck and fire 
men extinguished the blaze. Miss Mabel Hilden- 
brandt, Waterloo, is the teacher. 


A “get together’ dinner and welcome for new 
teachers was given by the Milwaukee Teachers Asso- 
ciation November 17, at the Hotel Schroeder. Speak- 
ers were Milton C. Potter, superintendent of schools; 
Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, president of the classroom 
teachers department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs. Meta Berger, member of the 
school board. Mrs. Preble, of Chicago, is recording 
secretary of the Chicago Teachers Federation and a 
member of the executive board of the Illinois Teach- 
ers Federation. 


Two evening trade extension classes in heating 
problems, open to any person interested in more ef- 
fective operation of heating and ventilating plants, 
have been made possible for Stevens Point this fall 
by the Vocational school. The instructor is C. L. 
Dean of the University Extension Division’s depart- 
ment of mechanical engineering, who conducted a 
similar course for janitors in the city of Stevens 
Point last year. 


Warm praise for the vocational agriculture depart- 
ment of the Janesville high school is contained in a 
letter sent Supt. L. R. Creutz by Louis M. Sasman, 
Madison, agriculture supervisor of the state board of 
vocational education: “Your high school’s depart- 
ment of agriculture is to be congratulated not only 
for having the largest department in the state, but 
for having enrolled in the department all but eight 
of the farm boys in school.” J. W. Wiseman, agri- 
culture teacher at Janesville high school is given a 
large share of the credit for the excellent showing 
made by the agriculture department. 





EVERYTHING jor 





SCHOOLS 


EAU CLAIRE 
BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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The teachers of Marinette honored Supt. Charles 
Hulten, at a farewell banquet on November 18th. 
Miss Gertrude Nystrum, president of the Marinette 
Teachers association was toastmistress. On behalf of 
the teachers, Henry Hansen presented Mr. Hulten 
with a fishing rod and reel, with the expressed wish 
that the gift would be an incentive for Mr. Hulten 
to return to Marinette for his periodic fishing trips. 
Mr. Hulten has already taken over his duties as su- 
perintendent of schools at Sheboygan. 


After eleven years of football competition Two 
Rivers High school has abandoned the sport. Prin- 
cipal L. B. Clarke announced that the decision has 
been reached as a means of helping to balance the 
school’s athletic budget. 


It doesn’t pay to ignore the “kid cops” who regu- 
late traffic on streets adjoining schools. Such is the 
conclusion of Charles Rasmussen, town of New Den- 
mark farmer, who recently pleaded guilty to a charge 
of running through a school patrolman’s stop sign. 
Upon hearing a plea that the driver failed to see 
the boy the judge recommended a fine of $5 and 
costs, aS a warning to all other motorists. 


More than 200 Oshkosh teachers recently attended 
a novel ‘‘television party” in the gymnasium of the 
Oshkosh Vocational school. Various teacher groups 
gave musical numbers from mythical radio stations, 
with call numbers to represent the various local 
schools. Guests were transported from place to place 
on the ‘‘rag carpet’, in clever burlesque of a famous 
tadio hour which flits from one part of the country 
to another on the famed “magic carpet’. The en- 
tire program was a clever imitation of modern radio 
methods of broadcast, and served as an effective 
means of having the various teachers become better 
acquainted. R. C. Miller was responsible for the 
successful party. 


Fred H. Dorner, Milwaukee, has been chosen a 
member of the board of visitors of the University 
of Wisconsin. He will fill the vacancy left by B. E. 
McCormick, who resigned. 


The schools of Superior evidently .enjoy unusual 
co-operation from the community press, for we have 
just seen a recent issue of the Superior Evening Tele- 
gram which devoted four complete pages of public- 
ity to the city: schools, as a part of Education Week. 
School activities were ably presented by W. R. Da- 
vies, Superintendent of Schools, W. Sleeman, 
President of the Board of Education, George Shaw, 
President of the Superior Council of Education, Mrs. 
Helen Burhans, retired teacher, and Mayme Nelson, 
President of the P. T. A. Council . 


Want $105 to $250 Month? 
WORK FOR UNCLE SAM 


Teachers you have a big advantage, because of your train- 
ing and education. Many future positions to be filled. 
These pay $1,260 to $3,000 a year with short hours and 
leasant work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Jept. F187, Rochester, N. Y., for free 32 page book with 
list. of potion: now open to teachers 18 to 50. You will 
get full particulars telling how to get appointment. 





“Can't You Talk?” 


From 1897 to 1932. 


The Perry? 


For 35 years 
ictures 


have been used in public schools and homes. 
Millions of them have been so used. 


Use them throughout the school year as aids in teaching Lan- 
guage, Literature, History, Geography, and in Picture Study 








Holmes 


(This is one of the One Cent Size) 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3. For 50 or more 
TWO.CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more 
Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for Children. 
Size 54%x8. Or 50 for Children. Size 3x3. 





| “I know of no other company that gives such beautiful pic- 
tures for such a small sum of money. 





Ask about The Perry Unit Poems. Large Pictures for Fram- 
ing. Artotypes. $1.00 each for two or more. $1.25 for one. 
CATALOGUES Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations. 

D Box 617 
The Perry Pictures Co. maiden, "Mass. 


FREE in December to teachers. A sample of the beautiful 
“Boston’’ Edition, 544x8, in Sepia (brown) on rough paper, 
if you mention this Journal and give name .of your school 
and grade. A post card will bring it. 
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The first issue of “The Tatler,” Edgerton high 
school paper was distributed to subscribers Novem- 
ber 18. It is the first time that a printed newspaper 
has been issued by the high school students. The proj- 
ect replaces the more costly annual year book, and 
contains more current news. 


Thirty-seven students and teachers, accompanied by 
J. T. Hooper, superintendent of the School for the 
Blind, Janesville, appeared before the Beaver Dam 
Women’s Club in November, in a program of music 
demonstrating the ability of these young people, who 
have been trained at Janesville. The instructors ac- 
companying the group lead the blind pupils in an 
interesting group of orchestra numbers and instru- 
mental and vocal solos. 


Necrology 


F. M. Ames, 85, a Dane county pioneer, and one- 
time teacher in the Brooklyn schoals, died at his 
home in that city on October 5, after an illness of 
three weeks. Mr. Ames was the oldest resident of 
Brooklyn. He had attended the University of Wis- 
consin in the '60s. 


Jessie Irene MacMillan, 44, former teacher in the 
Lincoln and Washington schools of Madison, died 
suddenly on October 30 while visiting friends. Miss 
MacMillan was a sister of Miss Mattie MacMillan, 
superintendent of Sauk county schools. 


Lottie Davidson, 27, teacher in the Wisconsin 
Dells schools, died at the Mayo Clinic in Rochester 
on October 1, following a major operation. Miss 
Davidson's home was in Whitehall. 


Fred C. Ainsworth, 69, city assessor of Monroe 
and many years ago principal of the Monticello high 
school, died at his home in Monroe on October 28, 
following a week's illness from double pneumonia. 


Mrs. Harold R. Howell (nee Elizabeth Brown), 
Des Moines, Iowa, died at her home in that city on 
November 6, from a heart attack. Mrs. Howell was 
a former Fond du Lac school teacher. 


Mrs. Lillian Neil, 75, died November 12 at her 
home in Horicon. Mrs. Neil, the former Lillian 
Deming, taught in the Horicon schools for 30 years, 
retiring in 1910. 


Bernard Crowley, 48, formerly a teacher at Wau- 
zeka, was found dead in his room in Milwaukee on 
November 16. Death was believed due to natural 
causes. 


Mary A. Moyle, former teacher of printing in the 
schools of Kenosha and Racine, died at her home in 
Glenwood City on September 30. Miss Moyle had 
resigned her position in Kenosha four and one-half 
years ago, made necessary because of a nervous 
breakdown. 


Mrs. C. L. Mulrine, wife of the superintendent of 
schools at Whitefish Bay, and a former teacher in 
the schools of Calumet county, died unexpectedly at 
Madison on October 1, after attending the Wiscon- 
sin—Marquette football game. 


Mary Ethel Brown, who taught in Madison schools 
in 1903, died October 12 at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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Ann Marie Schwanzle, 32, a teacher in the Amery 
schools, died at an Amery hospital on October 13, 
as a result of an auto accident. Miss Schwanzle was 
on her way to La Crosse, to attend the annual con. 
vention of the Western Wisconsin Teachers Asso. 
ciation, when the accident occurred, 


Mary Beitling, a teacher in the Marathon County 
Normal school, died at her home in Algoma the 
early part of November. 


Mrs. Katherine Landgraf, 65, wife of George 
Landgraf, supervisor of graded schools for the De. 
partment of Public Instruction, Madison, died at a 
— hospital November 15, after a long 
illness. 


Mrs. Mabel Schroeder Treweek, at one time a 
teacher of English in the Rhinelander schools, died 
at her home in Milwaukee in October. 


Mary Tomelty, vice-principal of the Thirty-seventh 
Street School, Milwaukee for 18 years, and a teacher 
in Milwaukee public schools for 40 years, died at 
her home in that city on October 2. Miss Tomel 
had been active in her school work until a wee 
before she died. 


Mrs. James H. James (nee Josephine Dalton), 
Pittsfield, a teacher in Outagamie county schools 
some 30 years ago, died at a Pittsfield hospital on 
November 14. 


Mrs. Charles H. Thompson (nee Ella A. Mowry), 
81, formerly of Sun Prairie, died at the home of her 
daughter in Minneapolis on October 26. Before het 
marriage Mrs, Thompson taught in the rural schools 
of Dane county, and later in the city schools of 
Wonewoc. 


Prof. William E. Jillson, former member of the 
Ripon College faculty, died at his home in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island on October 16. 


John H. Linderman, native of Ripon and former 
teacher in the public schools of that city, died at 
his home in Waukegan on October 24. 


Prof. Harry Linn Starr, 62, for 25 years head of 
the English department at Carroll College, died Oc- 
tober 31 after a long illness. He was forced to give 
up his position three years ago because of illness, 
and since had been on leave of absence, 


Prof. L. D. Roberts, 88, died at his home in 
Shawano on November 3. Professor Roberts was su- 
perintendent of Shawano county schools for 35 years, 
retiring in 1923. 


John G. Walvoord, former superintendent of 
schools in Sheboygan, but for the last ten years 
principal of the Stephen Bull school in Racine, died 
at his home in Racine on November 10. Death was 
due to heart failure, after an illness of seven weeks. 


Margaret Flynn, for more than 10 years a primary 
teacher in the James Whitcomb Riley school of 
Milwaukee, died at a Milwaukee hotel on October 8. 
Miss Flynn was born and reared in Mauston, was 4 
graduate of the Stevens Point and Milwaukee Nor- 
mal schools, and taught in Milwaukee for about 15 
years. 
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